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OF THE WEEK. 


iC otnnnen caine 


INCE our last issue the western extremity of the western 
theatre of the war bas been the scene of furious fighting 
in which the French, Belgians, and British have been engaged. 
The special feature of this second battle of Ypres, one of 
the greatest of the war, was the use by the Germans of 
asphyxiating gases contrary to the most solemn pledges made 
by them at the Hague Conferences. These deadly gases 
were not a by-product of the high explosives used in shells, 
such, for example, as is the gas generated by our Lyddite, but 
were employed with the deliberate object of poisoning. They 
were for the greater part manufactured in huge retorts in 
the German trenches and were then blown by the wind on 
to the lines of the Allies. 


NEWS 


The Times of Friday publishes an account of the manufac- 
ture of these gases and the creation of a poisoned zone, which 
shows that Sir John French was perfectly justified when he 
spoke of the “long and deliberate preparations for the 
employment of devices contrary to the terms of the Hague Con- 
vention.” The gases, which were so heavy that they descended 
into every depression of the ground, were, we are told, emitted 
from cylinders which were sunk in the German trenches, and 
to which were connected pipes six feet long pointing in the 
direction of the Allies. So poisonous were the gases that, 
though the Germans who managed them were supplied with 
respirators, a number of the men working the apparatus were 
asphyxiated. When the cylinders were emptied they were 
sent back to the rear to be refilled. 


Dr. Haldane, the eminent chemist and brother of the Lord 
Chancellor, has made a valuable report upon the gases and 
described their nature. From his report and from a report pre- 
sented to M. Carton de Wiart by the Belgian Commission of 
Inquiry into Violations of International Law, we learn that 
the gases employed were of various kinds—namely, chlorine, 
vapour of formol, nitrous vapours, sulphurous anhydride, 
and “a gas not yet determined.” ‘These reports tell us that 
the gases were diffused by fires lighted in front of the trenches, 
carboys thrown by hand or other means, cylinders, and shells 
containing asphyxiating gases. The Germans, when their 
Ppreparatious were complete, waited for a north-easterly wind, 
and when it came released the gases, which were blown in 
thick greenish-yellow clouds or ground mists about eight or 
nine feet high upon the Allied trenches. After the asphyxia- 
ting gases had done their work, and either driven the Allied 
troops from the trenches or else left them in the condition 
im which men are left by breathing sewer gas, the German 
infantry rushed in and took possession of the ground. 





The first German attack fell upon the French portion of the 
line. Very naturally our gallant allies, taken by surprise 
owing to the use of these infamous devices, were forced to fall 
back. By these means the Germans gained a considerable 
piece of ground, some four or five miles wide and two or three 
miles deep, to the north-west of Ypres. As has so often 
happened, however, in the present war, the Germans had not 
enough élan to make use of their temporary victory, for such 
no doubt it was. They made a deep hole in our line, but 
never managed to push their troops through it—probably 
because they were haunted by the dread of encirclement which 
always looms so largely in the German mind. If you break a 
long line and advance through it, what in the flush of victory 
is called “piercing” places the piercers in the position of 
having both flanks open to the attack of the enemy. In any 
case, the Germans made a hole but did not use it when made. 


As soon as the French, British, and Belgians—for they 
were all exposed to the poisoned-gas attack, though the French 
experienced it first—recovered from the surprise caused by the 
new tactics, vigorous counter-attacks were organized and a 
great deal, though not all, of the ground lost was recovered. 
By Tuesday the Allies had completely made good their position, 
and we may now sum up the situation by saying that the 
Germans have gained rather less ground than we gained 
by the battle of Neuve Chapelle and the attack on Hill 60, 
and have paid a very heavy price in the way of losses. The 
Allies, of course, have lost heavily also, but nothing like as 
much as the Germans, who brought up very large rein- 
forcements for their poison campaign, and threw them in mass 
formation upon our trenches. 


The most striking and gallant incident in the second battle 
of Ypres was the counter-attack of the Canadians. In spite 
of the poisonous gases to which they were exposed, they 
charged the enemy and retook a considerable line of trenches, 
and then, in spite of the fact that the line had given way both 
to their left and right, held a position in almost complete 
isolation for nearly twenty-four hours. Their losses, as was 
inevitable, were very heavy, but they have won by their daring 
and their steadiness a title of honour which can never 
perish, and have gained the gratitude and admiration of the 
Motherland and of the whole Empire. One needs no reports 
to know that every Australian and every New Zealander at the 
Dardanelles is at this moment thinking of the Canadians with 
pride, and also burning with the desire to show that the mettle 
of the men of the South is every whit as good as that of those 
of the North. 


Though the enemy has for the present resumed the 
defensive, and is concentrating his efforts upon maintaining 
the pieces of new ground that still remain to him, and 
finding this very bard work, there is no doubt that the 
Germans will feel obliged before long to continue their attack, 


of course with a fresh use of poisoned mists. It looks as 
if the point of German attention will be the Yser near 
Dixmude, which is beld by the Belgians. Inthe early part of 
the battle of Ypres the Germans got across the canal here 
and appeared to be going to make good their position on the 
south side. It would seem, however, that they have now been 
driven back, and it is doubtful whether any point, except 
perhaps one bridge-bead, is still held by them. Speaking 
generally, as we have said elsewhere, the attack has failed, 
and there is not the slightest reason to think that in any 
fresh attacks the Germans will do better. The Allies are 
quite ready for them at every point. Our trenches are fully 
manned, there are ample reserves behind, and our artillery is 
fully a match for the Germans. In all probability, indeed, it 
is more than a match for them. 
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The accounts from the Dardanelles are distinctly encour- 
aging. On Tuesday the British portion of the Expeditionary 
Force landed on the point of the Gallipoli Peninsula—ie., on 
the European side—while the French landed on the Asian 
side, and have fought a battle on the plain of Troy or its 
neighbourhood, im which they have taken nearly two thousand 
prisoners. Our landing on and around the tip of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula has been supplemented by a landing near Bulair, 
the narrowest part of the tongue of land which forms the 
European wall of the Dardanelles. If this landing at Bulair 
can be made good, we ought to be able to destroy the whole 
of the Turkish force which lies between it and the tip of the 
Peninsula. How many Turks there are in this region it would 
be difficult to say, but it has been reported that they number 
sixty thousand. 


The ground is very difficult, being a tumble of steep hills, 
but if our troops can work up towards Bulair, their right 
protected by our warships in the Straits and their left by our 
ships in the Gulf of Saros, our military position should be a 
good one, and there should be little difficulty in taking the 
Turkish forts in reverse. But if we once get complete 
possession of the Gallipoli Peninsula as far as Bulair, and the 
French make good on the Asiatic side, we shall have gone a 
long way towards forcing the Dardanelles. We must remind 
our readers, however, that this is not yet accomplished, and 
that here, as in all wars, we must be prepared for surprises 
and disappointments. 


On the whole, things have a good look, and we believe that 
our next issue will show how greatly the power of the Navy 
is increased in operations like those at the Dardanelles by the 
co-operation of a competent land force. The open sea is the 
Navy’s domain. When our ships come to touch land opera- 
tions they must have the support of the soldiers. It should be 
added that we have already taken on the European side some 
twelve hundred prisoners. 


There is nothing to report in regard to naval matters in the 
North Sea, except that the so-called German blockade by 
submarines has become weaker and weaker. Indeed, it can 
hardly now be called more than a danger and annoyance to 
innocent traders and civilians. But though ‘things appear to 
be so quiet in the North Sea, it is impossible not to feel that 
at any moment some great and unexpected event may take 
place. The restrictions on the movement of ships to and 
from Dutch ports still continue, as do also the boasts of 
the Germans that their warships can now go freely in and 
out of “the German Ocean.” Of these boasta we can only 
say that if the Germans wish for a great naval action they 
know where to find our Fleet, and know also that Admiral 
Jellicoe will be happy to oblige them. 


One, or possibly two, German airships appeared over 
Ipswich after midnight on Thursday and dropped a number 
of bombs, apparently chiefly of an incendiary character, which 
set fire to several houses and buildings. Though the houses 
burned fiercely, the fires were soon put out by the fire brigade, 
and there was no loss of life. Bombs were also dropped at 
points between Ipswich and Bury St. Edmunds, and at Bury 
St. Edmunds itself houses were set on fire. The Germans 
must try again if they wish to intimidate us by means of 
aerial raids. In all probability, however, these raids are only 
preliminary exhibitions of frightfulness. Their real object is 
probably reconnaissance and a test of Zeppelin endurance. 
We can only say that we are quite ready for the great raid. 
Let them all come—stink-pots, incendiary bombs, and all the 
other childish devilries which can be devised by German 
science. 


We much regret to record the destruction of the French 
eruiser ‘ Léon Gambetta,’ which was torpedoed in the Adriatic 
by an Austrian submarine at 1 a.m. on Tuesday. Theship sank 
within some ten minutes, and the loss of life was very heavy, 
only one hundred and thirty-six men being saved out of a crew of 
over seven hundred. AJ) the officers went down with the ship. 
The men who were saved were rescued by Italian destroyers, 
whose crews acted with the greatest humanity and devotion. 
The funeral of the victims was a very touching ceremony, 
and showed clearly the sympathy not only of the Italian civil 
population but of the Italian Navy. The coffins were 
smothered in flowers. Nothing could have exceeded the 








heroism with which the crew of the ‘Léon Gambetta’ met 
their fate. They proved worthy of the noble traditions of tie 
French Navy. . 


The Government plans for dealing with the liquor problem 
have ended, as we feared, in “a moist relentment” of 
small beer and large taxation. Mr. Lloyd George, whom we 
must entirely exempt from our condemnation of the Govern. 
ment’s cowardly opportunism, evidently failed to induce his 
colleagues to deal adequately with the obstacles which drink 
is putting in the way of our national efficiency for war pur- 
poses. They would not seize an opportunity which will never 
occur again for giving the nation a free hand in dealing’ with 
the liquor problem, and in delivering us from a monopoly which 
experience has shown may prove a great danger in a national 
crisis. All that the Cabinet have allowed him to propose is a 
series of weak half-measures which can satisfy nobody who 
is intent, as we are, on employing every ounce of human 
energy in the work of military preparation, and will at 
the same time prodace an enormous amount of irritation 
in the country. The proof of this is to be seen in the 
attitude of the Opposition. Had the Government proposed a 


drastic and adequate measure the Opposition would have 


refrained from placing any obstacles in the way—provided, of 
course, that the trade had reasonable and fair compensation. 
When it is a mere question of taxation and minor restrictions, 
as now, the Opposition cannot be expected to take the line 
that they will endorse anything which the Government 
declare to be an essential war measure. In fact, the Cabinet 
have given the Opposition a lead in “funking” the trade 
and in refusing to run the risk of making people angry 
because they are told to put down their glasses. 








If the Government had asked the people for an act of self. 
sacrifice in order to give our soldiers the maximum of support, 
they would have received an instant response. Every glass 
would have been turned down empty till the war wasover. It 
is avery different thing to introduce a programme of fiscal pin- 
pricks for moderate drinkers. We should not be in the least 
surprised if the new scheme were defeated and the Ministry 
obliged either to abandon it or resign office. The result of the 
latter alternative must, of course, be a Coalition Ministry 
formed to carry on the war with vigour out of all the best 
elements in public life. We do not, we need hardly say, desire 
such a result. We should greatly prefer to see no change of 
Government during the war, but behaviour like that of the 
Cabinet over the liquor trade gives one pause. 


The folly of the Government’s handling of the problem 
is clearly seen in the Chancellor's speech. He showed by 
figures which cannot be denied how free drinking facili- 
ties, plus high earnings, have impeded the essential war 
work, how perilous was the lure of drink, and how 
difficult a section of the men have found it to escape from 
the temptation to abuse intoxicants. And then followed 
the lamest and most impotent conclusion ever drawn from 
premisses so stern and so menacing. Perseus sees Andromeda 
bound to the rock, a captive to the devouring dragon, waves his 
sword, and proclaims aloud the deadly peril im whicl she 
stands. But instead of rushing to strike off her bonds, he 
sheathes his sword, and prepares to fine the dragon half-a 
crown and cut one of his hind claws. 


As we have said, we do not desive to condemn Mr. Lloyd 
George. He tried amd failed, but he tried. hard. On the 
contrary, we desire to express our unatinted admiration for 
the courage with which he spoke out and told the people the 
trath, careless as to whether it was what they wanted to heavy. 
He refused to bow his bead before the joint thrones of Liquor 
and Labour. For his honesty and pluck he has been shame 
fully attacked. For example, the Daily Mail of Friday makes 
the monstrous suggestion that he has “ msulted the work men. 
That is a gross example of hitting below the belt. Because Mr. 
Lloyd George at a moment of great national peril has refused to 
fawn and flatter, but has dared to speak the truth—ie., bas done 
the hardest thing which a politician can do, and is deserving of 
the gratitude of us all—he is to be smothered under a feather 
bed of falsehood and ebloquy. We recall ne incident more 
degrading in our public life. The country knows that we have 
no cause to love Mr. Lloyd George, but we say without hesitar 
tion that he should receive the heartfelt thanks of al} patriotie 
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wen for his courage and sincerity. He at any rate bas risen 
to the occasion. It is not necessary to agree with his views. 
Honest disagreement is perfectly intelligible and justifiable. 
To speak of him as insulting the workmen is not honest. It is 
a blow with a poisoned weapon. Nothing Mr. Lloyd George has 
gaid can possibly justify such a charge. 


The following is the summary of the proposals outlined by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer published in Friday's 
Times :— 

The duty on spirits is to be doubled. 

There is to be a graded surtax on beers containing over 7 per 
cent. of proof spirit, ranging from 12s. to 36s. per bulk barrel, 


rding to the specific gravity. 
“The i on wines is to be quadrupled, and the tax on sparkling 
wines raised to 15s. per gallon. 

The maximum dilution of spirits permitted by law is to be 
increased from 25 to 35 under proof. 

The Government is to take powers, limited to the period of the 
war, to close public-houses or to control them, in certain areas 
where their presence is considered to be prejudicial to the output 
of munitions of war, the work of transport, or the discipline of 
troops. The power will include the right to use licensed or other 
premises in the .area for the purposes of supplying reasonable 
refreshment, and to make purchases from any brewery notwith- 
standing that a house has previously been tied. 

Fair compensation is to be given in respect of existing interests. 
The principles of compensation will be the same as those alrealy 
in force under the present Defence of the Realm Act, and a Com- 
mission is to be appointsd to ascertain the amount to be paid. 


The papers of Monday published a list of thirty-nine 
British officers who have been plaved under arrest as a 
reprisal for the treatment of German submarine crews in 
England. The names, which were ascertained by the 
American Ambassador in Berlin, belong mostly to well- 
known families or famous regiments. The evident intention 
of the German Government was to pick the officers so as to 
make the reprisal as impressive and as deeply felt as possible. 
Captain Robin Grey, for example, is a relation of Sir Edward 
Grey, and Second Lieutenant G. G. Goschen is a son of the 
late British Ambassador in Berlin. Some reports speak of 
the officers as being placed in solitary confinement, but others 
say that only eleven of them have been subjected to this 
punishment. 


On Tuesday both Houses of Parliament discussed the 
painful details published in the recent White Paper as to the 
treatment of British prisoners of war in Germany. In the 
Lords, Lord Kitchener spoke with much feeling of the dis- 
graceful treatment the prisoners had received. Lately there 
did appear to have been some improvement, due to the 
American visits of inspection, but he had been forced to 
accept as incontestable the evidence of cruelty. The Hague 
Convention had been flagrantly disregarded. “Our prisoners 
have been stripped and maltreated, and in some cases evidence 
goes to prove that they have been shot in cold blood.” 
Germany, who boasted of herself as a great military nation 
—and he admired her fine military skill and courage—had 
stooped to actions which would stain her military history for 
ever. Her actions were comparable to those of the barbarous 
Dervishes of the Sudan. “Ido not believe,” he said, “that 
there can be a soldier of any nationality, even among the 
Germans themselves, who is not ashamed of the slur thus 
brought on the profession of arms.” We are very glad to say 
that there was no demand for reprisals. These were felt not 
only to be wrong in themselves, but to be futile as a policy. 
As Lord Newton well said, “in a competition of brutality we 
should be outdistanced immediately.” 


In the Commons on the same day Mr. Churchill defended 
the Admiralty announcement as to the treatment of submarine 
prisoners which had caused the German Government to take 
reprisals on thirty-nine British officors. It was necessary to 
“brand” by a practical protest the barbarous warfare carried 
on by the German submarines, but the treatment of the sub- 
marine prisoners was in every way humane. Neutral witnesses 
would be able to examine the conditions. Mr. Neil Primrose 
explained what the Foreign Office had done to improve the 
conditions of the prisoners in Germany. Ten American 
officials had been authorized to visit the camps whenever 
they pleased. Sixteen camps bad already been visited, and 
the reports showed that there was undoubtedly an improve- 
ment. These reports might be published when the series was 
complete or individually as they arrived. The feeling of the 
House was entirely in favour of immediate publication, 


Mr. Asquith made the following very important statement, 
which was received with loud approval: “ When we come to 
an end of this war we shall not forget this horrible record of 
calculated cruelty and crime; we shall hold it to be our duty to 
exact such reparation against those who are proved to have 
been the guilty agents and actors in the matter as it may be 
possible for us to do.” That is the right and effective policy. 
Reprisals against comparatively irresponsible agents are wicked, 
foolish, and disastrous. Mr. Churchill did not seem to 
command any approval even for the Admiralty announcement 
which he defended. It is an excellent sign that Parliament 
can remain perfectly cool and in possession of all its senses 
under provocation. By this sign we know that we shall win. 
We may add that two interesting answers were made to 
questions on other subjects. Mr. Asquith said that Major 
E. Y. Daniel was working with Mr, Julian Corbett and 
Captain OC. T. Atkinson on material for a history of the war, 
but it had not been decided whether the history would be con- 
fidential. Mr. Acland announced that the Government were 
in communication with Dominion Governments on the 
importation of labour to assist in the production of munitions 
of war, 


In the Commons on Wednesday Mr. Hobbouse made a 
statement on the affairs of the Post Office. He had expected 
a profit of five anda half millions, but owing to the war the 
surplus was only three and a quarter millions. The revenue 
had been £29.650,000 and the expenditure £26,430,000. For 
the present year he expected a smaller revenue, and a larger 
expenditure must be incurred. In the past year the salaries 
of substitutes for the men who had gone to the colours had 
cost three-quarters of a million. Thirty-five thousand em- 
ployees had joined the colours, and twenty-three thousand 
men had been taken on in their place. Between seven 
hundred and eight hundred employees had been killed in the 
war. We note that among the men temporarily employed 
eleven thousand are of military age, and that of these six 
thousand are single. As regards the Savings Bank, Mr. 
Hobhouse said that the situation was most satisfactory. Up 
to the end of last August the withdrawals exceeded the 
deposits by £5,000,000, but then confidence replaced panic, and 
money came in again freely. For the quarter which ended 
on March 3lst the deposits exceeded the withdrawals by 
£4,400,000—three millions in excess of any record for the 
corresponding period. 


What little activity has been noticeable among the German 
submarines lately seems to have taken the peculiarly brutal 
forms of sinking trawlers. In all previous wars fishermen 
have been exempt from attack. On Thursday week the steam 
trawler ‘St. Lawrence’ was shelled on the Dogger Bank. 
After the trawler’s lifeboat had left the side of the vessel, 
since the fire was too hot for the crew to stay, two men 
remained on board, and these jumped overboard. A shameful 
act followed. The submarine prevented the lifeboat from 
picking the two men out of the sea, and both were drowned. 
The survivors were rescued by another trawler and landed at 
Grimsby. We ought to add that the German Government 
have denied the facts stated above. We have therefore to 
choose between the word of German officials and that of 
British seamen. We cannot say that we are left in much 
doubt as to whose story to accept. 


In an “interview” in the New York World, and in a 
lecture at Brooklyn, Herr Dernburg declared that Germany 
would not give up Belgium, or the parts of France and 
Poland which she occupies, unless she were allowed to expand 
outside Europe and Britain conceded the “freedom of the 
seas.” He indicated Morocco and Madagascar as countrics 
which would be more useful to Germany than to France. But 
by far the most interesting and important fact is that Herr 
Dernburg tried to place on Britain the responsibility for the 
continued occupation of Belgium. If Britain granted the 
freedom of the seas (a ridiculous phrase, which implies that 
Britain is a sort of bullying monopolist), Germany would 
retire from Belgium. Otherwise Germany would establish 
permanently a fortified base on the Channel. All this, of 
course, is a flat contradiction of the promises made about 
Belgium by Germany at the beginning of the war. 











Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


>—- 
CABINET RESPONSIBILITY. 


E maintenance of Cabinet responsibility, that is, the 

responsibility of the Cabinet as a whole for the acts 
of individual Ministers, is of the utmost importance for 
the welfare of the nation. It is only through such Cabinet 
responsibility that the country can hope to obtain a strong, 
coherent, and therefore successful administration of its 
affairs. If once we admit that Cabinet Ministers can shrug 
their shoulders at the actions of a colleague and say that 
his mistakes or his negligence are his affair and that 
they have no share in the blame—f, in fact, the Government 
are treated as if the great Offices were in water-tight com- 
partments, we shall never be able to hold the Ministry 
accountable for their actions, and force them to observe 
that vigilance and high sense of duty in regard to the work 
of Government without which the affairs of the nation are 
sure to fall into disorder. 

Unfortunately there has been a marked tendency of late 
among the critics of the Ministry to give support to this 
dangerous view of individual rather than of collective 
responsibility by levelling their criticism by name at 
the heads of special Ministers, and by attempting to 
hold these Ministers personally responsible for the 
action taken by their Departments. When we deprecate 
this singling out of individual Ministers for personal 
attack, it must not be supposed that we object to 
criticism. On the contrary, we hold it in itself, and if 
justly applied and without prejudice, to be essential to 
good government. Criticism is the necessary antiseptic of 
administration, and we are convinced that without it we 
shall never get good management of public affairs whether 
in war or peace. It is only when Ministers and the 
Departments over which they preside know that they 
will be exposed to criticism if they go wrong, that we 
ean feel sure that they will take the maximum of trouble 
to avoid false steps. Man is a lazy animal, even when 
the greatest interests are involved, and will idle and 
shirk if he dares. 

A very good reason why criticism of individual Ministers 
is almost sure to prove impotent is to be found in the 
secrecy with which, quite properly, Ministerial decisions 
are arrived at. When a Minister’s acts are criticized it is 
not safe to assume that those acts were purely his. It 
may often turn out that, though he may appear to have 
been acting on his own, he can defend himself by saying 
that he was acting at the suggestion of the Cabinet. A 
critic ought not, of course, to cease criticizing for this 
reason, but to put the question which must always follow 
criticism, not in the form “Why did the Minister do 
it?” but “Why did the Cabinet do it?” or, what is 
perhaps nearer the essential point, “Why did the Cabinet 
allow the Minister todo it?” To put the matter quite 
plainly, the only people who can effectively control Minis- 
terial action and prevent the country from being committed 
to a dangerous policy are a Minister’s own colleagues. They 
alone know all thefacts. They alone know why such-and- 
such a course was taken. They alone can stop dangerous 
action before it is too late—before the nation is committed 
to courses which too often it does not discover are dangerous 
till a point is reached where going back would be even worse 
than going forward. The colleagues of a Minister who is 
solely responsible for his own acts do not trouble to 
exercise control over him. If, however, the rule of 
collective Cabinet responsibility is strictly enforced, they 
feel that unless they are vigilant to watch, criticize, 
and so prevent him from taking dangerous action with- 
out due consideration, they will be held as responsible 
for his actions as he is himself, and will incur all the 
penalties of failure. Again, if the rule of collective respon- 
sibility is properly enforced by the nation, a Minister’s 
colleagues will feel that they have a right to demand 
knowledge of what is going on, and to express their 
opinion upon every great act of policy before it is put into 
operation. Ifthe sense of collective responsibility is weak, a 
powerful Minister is only too likely to say to his colleagues 
—in effect, though of course not in so many words: “ This 
is my affair, and no business of yours. If I like to take 
my political life in my hand and run the risk and incur 
the responsibility of failure, I have a right to do sv, and 








——» 


you cannot complain. I do not interfere in my colleagues’ 
Departments, and I expect them not to interfere in 
mine.” 

When the responsibility is common the demand for non- 
interference cannot be used to obtain autocratic power. If 
the rest of the Cabinet can retort: “ Your failure if 
it comes will be our failure,” the supervision of which we 
have spoken acts automatically. A Minister’s colleagues 
since they know that they cannot by any possibility be 
absolved from the joint responsibility, will insist that no 
all-important steps shall be taken upon the mere impulse 
of one man. Perhaps it will be said that this view of 
ours will tend to give too great latitude to a Minister ; 
that of necessity a good many things have to be done, 
especially in war time, without consultation with col- 
leagues; and that therefore, although the theory of 
collective responsibility may be sound per se, it can only 
be applied with certainty in asmall number of cases. Our 
answer is as follows. We admit that Cabinet Ministers in 
many cases cannot control their colleagues, and that they 
can only find out what has been done after it has been 
done. But in that case the question arises: How many 
chances is a Minister to have of doing unwise things? It is 
to be feared that if the notion of individual responsibility 
is allowed to gain ground, as unquestionably it has been 
gaining ground in the last ten years, the maxim of “ Don’t 
interfere with me and I won’t interfere with you ” will tend 
to make the members of the Cabinet stick together, and, 
as it were, take in the washing of each other’s dirty linen. 
Jones, Smith, and Robinson will stand by Brown ina tight 
place because they have a lively expectation that he will do 
the same by them if they should happen to be in trouble. 
If, however, the nation insists on rigorously enforcing 
the rule of collective responsibility, it is a very different 
matter. Then, in effect, public opinion says to Ministers ; 
“It is quite true that you could not prevent So-and-so 
from making the mistake he did, but if you now continue 
to tolerate his presence in the Ministry after a second or 
third blunder you must remember that you will be abso- 
lutely endorsing and sharing his mistakes and making 
them your own. If things go wrong again the country 
will not tolerate for an instant the plea that it was not 
your mistake, but only your colleague’s. In that caso 
they will remorselessly enforce the rule that Ministerial 
acts are the acts of the Ministry, and that the only way 
by which a Cabinet can escape from the penalties of 
failure is by getting rid of a Minister whose methods of con- 
ducting his business have turned out to be dangerous.” 

It was because of this insistence that Ministers must 
stand together that it was a commonplace in old days for 
members of the Cabinet to say of some particular 
project: “ This must go before the Cabinet and be properly 
explained to them, and I must get full endorsement for 
what I propose to do before I stir an inch in the matter. 
I am not going to risk a disavowal.” Of course*there 
were disadvantages in this system, and it often led toa 
certain paralysis of action, but at any rate it did ensure 
the only supervision which is possible in a secret, and 
necessarily secret, committee like the Cabinet—the super- 
vision of a man’s colleagues. Cabinet Ministers in former 
days knew that they would all be committed by the deeds 
of a fellow-Minister, and therefore they insisted upon 
being fully consulted before important action was taken. 

It will be said, of course, that all this is impossible in 
the big Cabinets of the present day. If that is so, it is a 
reason against big Cabinets, and not against collective 
responsibility. But even if big Cabinets are declared to 
be a necessity there is another way of meeting this objec- 
tion. The Prime Minister and the inner Cabinet can act, as 
it were, as trustees for their colleagues. If a Minister has 
secured the endorsement of the Prime Minister and the inner 
Cabinet before he takes action, it may be assumed that the 
rest of his colleagues will at any rate endorse the initial 
action. As an illustration of what we have been saying; 
take the case of the criticism which has been levelled— 
possibly unfairly levelled—against Mr. Winston Churchill 
in the last few days. It is admitted that it was a great 
mistake to begin an attack on the Dardanelles with a purely 
naval force, and before the large land force which is nuw in 
operation there had been got together. An attempt has 
been made to fasten the responsibility for this dangerous 
blunder—for blunder it certainly was—upon Mr. Winston 
Churchill. It is asserted that the unsupported naval 
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action was purely due to his personal and impulsive initia- 
tive, as was also the case with the planning and conduct 
of the operations to relieve Antwerp. It is further 
alleged as regards the Dardanelles, though whether with 
truth we know not, that the Sea Lords on the Board 
of Admiralty objected to Mr. Churchill's scheme and 
registered protests against it. Our point is that, if it is 
true that Mr. Churchill acted on his own initiative and did 
not obtain the full consent of his colleazues to his schemes 
before he put them into operation, then his colleagues 
should take stock of the whole position and proceed 
to appropriate action as soon as possible. If, how- 
ever, they endorsed his proposals, then they are as 
responsible as he is. Further, they must be held to have 
endorsed them if they continue to serve with him. In any 
case, the proper plan for the critics is to criticize the 
Government and not merely the individual Minister 
Finally, they ought to make it clear that if the Govern- 
ment only assented, as is sometimes alleged in their 
defence, to a general scheme, and Mr. Churchill carried 
it out on wrong lines, they cannot escape by such a plea 
if they continue the administration of the Board of 
Admiralty by their colleague. 

The Government cannot have it both ways. We 
must enforce the responsibility of the Cabinet as a 
whole. If not, and if various Ministers are allowed to act 
on their own without that co-ordination which comes from 
the maintenance of collective responsibility, we shall be in 
imminent danger. On the merits of the case which we have 
taken for illustration we pronounce no final opinion, because 
the facts are not known to us, but only to the Government. 
Our object in writing as we have written is to point out to 
the public that they will never obtain proper control of their 
affairs if they once abandon the safeguard of collective 
Cabinet responsibility and allow individual responsibility 
to be substituted for it. We must never permit Govern- 
ments to answer criticism by saying: “ Please, Sir, it 
was not us. It was that impulsive fellow Blank. We 
always thought that he would make a mess of it, and he 
has. No one can control him.” Our answer must be: 
“But it was your business to control him. If you 
endorse his action by keeping him where he is, on your 
heads will be his blunders.” If once Governments are 
made to feel that, we shall get Ministerial supervision. 
Without it we shall get none. The House of Commons, 
owing to the extremity of the party system, has become 
utterly incapable of controlling the persons to whom it 
delegates national affairs. Unless the Cabinet control their 
members, it becomes a case of mere “ Go as you please.” 

Here is our final word. Those—and they are many— 
who, though they have no personal feeling against Mr. 
Churchill, have come to regard him as a public danger, and 
desire that he shall not remain in his present position, 
should remember that they will never see him moved from 
the Admiralty unless they insist upon the collective respon- 
sibility of the Cabinet in the fullest sense. They must 
make Mr. Churchill’s colleagues realize that they are one 
and all individually responsible for his acts, and that 
when he commits himself he commits them. Only by 
making them feel thus can a remedy be provided. 





THE MILITARY SITUATION. 


pyecnes for the terrible death-roll, there is nothing 
to disquiet us in the second battle of Ypres, the 
embers of which are glowing as we write. The Germans 
have once more made a determined attempt to break our 
line and to reach Dunkirk and Calais, and they have 
failed as they failed at the end of last October, and as 
they will fail try as many times and as long as they will. 
They may plot with all the chemists of Germany to invent 
new asphyxiating gases; they may borrow the stink-pots 
of China; they may devise new methods of frightfulness 
at once devilish and childish; but they will not break the 
British line, or the Belgian line, or the French line, except 
temporarily. If they gain any ground, they will almost 
certainly be driven out of it by counter-attacks; but if 
not, the loss of a few acres or square miles will do us no 
harm, or will be more than counterbalanced by gains of 
the kind which we made at Neuve Chapelle or the French 
have made in the Argonne and in the Vosges. Weare not 
showing composure after the event. We felt exactly as 
we feel now on Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, when for 





the moment things seemed going badly. But we fully admit 
that we can claim little credit fur our optimism. No one 
who took the trouble to view the facts in true perspec- 
tive could have made himself unhappy. Last October 
there was plenty of ground for deep anxiety. We were 
then literally like a triumphant Mrs. Partington, pushing 
back the Atlantic with a mop. We had one thin khaki 
thread of British troops with nothing whatever behind it. 
All our reserves were in the firing line, and on the worst 
days of the first battle of Ypres even the despatch-riders 
and the cooks stood rifle in hand in the trenches. The 
line was then so attenuated that there was not much 
more than a man to every yard for all purposes. Now not 
only are our positions held very much more strongly than 
before, but we have solid blocks of troops in reserve which, 
even if the line were seriously broken, would be able to 
place such a barrier in front of Dunkirk and Calais that 
the German assaults would beat against it in vain. 
Besides the great increase in the firing line and the fact 
that, instead of there being nothing behind that line, 
there are as many troops as we can possibly want, we have 
a force of artillery which is equal, if not indeed superior, to 
that of the Germans. Our guns were always good and 
magnificently served, but formerly there were not enough 
of them. Also we were unable to match the very heavy 
artillery of the Germans with corresponding pieces. Now 
our deficiencies are made up both in quantity and quality. 
We fire as quickly as the enemy, and throw shells as big 
and heavy as theirs. To parody Dryden— 
“We match their cannon where they most excel, 
In speed do better and in weight as well.” 

No one dealing with the second battle of Ypres need be 
in any fear of forgetting the splendid gallantry of the 
Canadians. It stands out in the mist of battle, a star too 
bright to be obscured. It would bea poor compliment to 
our Canadian fellow-subjects to talk as if there were any- 
thing surprising or unexpected in their achievement. We all 
knew that they would do well if the supreme call came, and 
there is no wonder that they did superlatively well. The 
opportunity which came to them was one of those in 
which soldiers have a right to throw over all the rules of 
war and think only of holding on, be the odds against 
them never so heavy, and the apparent need for retire- 
ment to prevent envelopment never so great. They 
were like men fighting some mighty river in flood. They 
did not make calculations as to whether it was possible 
or not possible to fill in the breach in the dyke, or as to 
whether the waters were certain to break through in some 
other place to the right or to the left and so cut off 
their retreat and overwhelm them. They would try to 
stop the breach at all costs, They thought only of 
the immediate need of keeping the waters in check, And 
they succeeded. Their losses, as indeed have been our 
losses throughout these operations, were very great, but 
they have done a deed for the Empire and for Canada which 
will never be forgotten. It was a happy fact that their 
splendid heroism should have been early as well as timely. 
It will not only bring us plenty more recruits from Canada, 
but it will make every oversea unit determine to prove 
that, though Canada had the first chance to show the world 
the noblest flower of soldierly chivalry, they too can raise 
the flower, for they too have the seed. The national 
delight—we can use no other word—experienced here 
in the achievement of the Canadians has been con- 
spicuous in a high degree. We are not exaggerating when 
we say that the people of the Motherland were more pleased 
by the heroism of the Canadians than if the great deed of 
this battle had been the work of British troops. In the 
Army and at home there has been but one feeling—that 
the chief honours of the battle have gone to the Dominion. 

Another fact that may console us for the losses we have 
sustained is the way in which the recruiting figures 
have bounded up owing to the new fiery portent that has 
flamed across the Straits of Dover. Once more we have 
learned the truth of Henley’s noble couplet :— 

“Came the news, came, that you reeled in the brunt, 
And at home, in a trice, it was ‘ Who’s for the Front?’” 
It used to be said that it was only British successes 
that sent up recruiting, since they made men wish to 
share in the joy and glory of battle. Here it was 
because the public, though mistakenly, thought we were 
hard pressed, and might even be defeated, that men rushed 





to the colours. Adversity is always our best recruiting 
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agent, and one is almost tempted to forgive the undignified 
spectacle which a certain portion of the Press presented 
on Saturday last because their lamentations undoubtedly 
had the effect of bringing in more men. Our danger 
lies in over-advertised successes rather than in temporary 
reverses. 

As to the military position at the Dardanelles it is too 
early to write with any assurance. Apparently, however, 
we have made a good beginning. Our troops have landed 
at the point of the Gallipoli Peninsula and also apparently 
at Bulair, in both cases under no small difficulties, for, as 
so often happens on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
stretches of open sandy beach are few and far between. 
Along most of the shore the hills run steeply down to 
meet the water. If, however, we can make good both at 
Bulair—tbat is, at the narrowest point of the Peninsula— 
and also at its extreme tip, there ought to be little diffi- 
culty in clearing this portion of the European shore of 
the Dardanelles. That accomplished and the forts taken 
in reverse, the waterway should be open, and remain open, 
even though the Allies should not be able to clear the whole 
of the Asiatic side. The public, however, must not expect 
the process to be a quick one. It is essential that there 
should be no more failures in forcing the passage by sea, 
and to ensure this we must work slowly and methodically 
on land. Owing to the unfortunate way in which the 
operations in the Dardanelles were begun two months ago 
—that is, with a Fleet unsupported by an adequate land 
foree—we have enormously increased the obstacles to 
success. We blew a warning trumpet in front of the 
enemy’s walls, and so gave the Turks time to put 
their fortifications in order, and to fill both sides of 
the Dardanelles with troops. This made the carrying of 
the Straits by a coup de main absolutely impossible. It 
is no good, however, crying over spilt milk or complaining 
about difficulties of our own creating. We have put our 
hands to the plough, and we must not now turn back, but 
must take Constantinople whatever it costs us, and how- 
ever dangerous may prove the deflection of large military 
forces to this portion of the seat of war. But obeying the 
maxim of putting our hand to the plough and not turning 
back does not mean that we must plough with a mad fury. 
It means that we must be prudent as well as persistent, 
and show discretion as well as doggedness. We have had 
enough of mere reckless, unco-ordinated, irrelevant daring. 
What we want now is more spade-work and less heroics. 
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THE KHALIFATE. 


. seems that the Ottoman Empire is likely to crumble 

away, and in that event, whether it happens soon or 
late, the question of the Khalifate will cause many 
searchings of heart to the Mohammedan world. In an 
intimate and most important sense Britain is concerned in 
this matter. The spiritual security and satisfaction of 
Moslems vitally concern the British Empire. It is not 
only that we owe it to the innumerable Moslems under our 
rule that their wishes and susceptibilities should be strictly 
respected ; the communion of feeling throughout Islam is 
so strong that the British Empire, as a great Mohammedan 
Power, owes it to itself and to Moslems everywhere that it 
should proclaim itself in solemn terms a trustee of the 
rights and claims of Islam. The last thing we intend to 
suggest by these words is that Britain should offer advice 
as to who the future Khalif should be. We mean the 
exact contrary. Mohammedans themselves must, of course, 
choose their Khalif. Otherwise the Khalif would not be a 
Khalif at all, for the essence of his office is that the chief 
Imam of all Moslems is an independent political authority. 
What we mean is that Britain should make it clear to the 
whole world—should, so to speak, proclaim her policy from 
the house-tops—that whatever decision may be come to by 
Moslems as to the future of the Khalifate will be respected 
by her. 

Tt may be remarked that no responsible Englishman has 
aver been so mad as to suggest that we should interfere 
with the Khalifate. It is true that no such folly has ever 
been whispered. But if there is any doubt about the 
matter—any vestige of anxiety or suspicion—in the minds 
of Moslems, it is desirable to remove it. This is the 


sense of a letter which Lord Cromer, whose wisdom in 
dealing with Moslems has never been at fault, sent to the 
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We desire to support his advice 
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as strongly as we can. Lord Cromer states that there is 
as a matter of fact, some anxiety among Moslems as to the 
British attitude towards Islam, and the question of the 
Khalifate happens to focus that anxiety. When Lord 
Cromer mentioned the future of the Khalifate in the 
House of Lords, Lord Crewe assured him that the British 
Government had nothought ofinterfering. Lord Hardinge 
recently made a statement to the same effect in India. But 
we agree with Lord Cromer that something more is needed 
He suggests the issue of a manifesto informing Moslems 
of the importance Britain attaches to the political inde. 
pendence of the Khalif. We are most anxious to underline 
this suggestion. We are convinced that the effect of such 
a manifesto would be excellent. The Government will be 
guilty of a real omission if they do not take this course, 
The manifesto would promise nothing which it is not 
already our firm resolve to guarantee to Mohammedans, 
It would be simply a means of making our set policy 
universally known and placing it beyond question. As 
Lord Cromer says, the need for some such assurance to 
Islam is plain enough when we know for a fact that a 
rumour, mischievous though ridiculous, was lately spread 
abroad that Britain intended to bring forward the Sultan 
of Egypt as a candidate for the Khalifate. 

The history of the Khalifate contains so many conten- 
tious points that an outsider who intervened unnecessarily 
to champion one party against another in the event of a 
new choice being made would indeed be treblymad. Larly in 
the sixteenth century the Khalifate was usurped by Selim I., 
and it might be held that the claim of all the subsequent 
Ottoman Sultans to be Khalifs was invalid. Strictly (as we 
understand the matter) the Khalifs should be of the tribe of 
the Prophet—should possess the blood of the Koreish. On 
the other hand, the claim of the Sultans of Turkey has 
been accepted for nearly four hundred years by the vast 
majority of Moslems. Moreover, the Sultan of Turkey is 
the keeper of what are regarded as the holy relics—the 
standard, the cloak, the sword, and hairs from the beard 
of the Prophet, which Selim I. is said to have obtained 
from a descendant of the last of the Abbassids. The 
descendant, as Sir George Birdwood says in a letter to 
the Times of Thursday, was then, according to the tradi- 
tion, living in obscurity in Cairo. Sir George Birdwood, 
we may note by the way, illustrates the danger of non- 
Moslem interference with the Khalifate by telling us that 
when he suggested between 1878-1880 that the head of 
the Koreish should be the future Khalif, that unhappy 
man was very soon assassinated. Another point in favour 
of the Ottoman Emperors is that they are the actual 
owners and protectors of the Holy Places. No sooner 
have we stated these facts, which are undoubtedly very 
telling in themselves on the side of the de facto Khalifs, 
than we are forced to remember that many Moham- 
medans doubt whether the Sheikh-ul-Islam was really able 
to depose Abd-ul-Hamid from the Khalifate, and there- 
fore doubt whether the present Sultan of Turkey is the 
true Khalif. Again, the Moslem doctrine that the Khalif 
must enjoy a position of political independence as a 
condition of the efficacy of all the prayers and cere- 
monies of the faithful is scarcely satisfied by the situation 
of the present Sultan of Turkey. He is the nominee of the 
Young Turk Committee, and the Committee in its turn is 
the bond-servant of Germany. The thorniness of the 
whole question is a warning to any one who aspires to put 
his finger intoit. But, as we have said, the fortunate fact 1s 
that we need not, and indeed must not, touch it. It has 
nothing whatever to do with us. We have only to make 
it known urbi et orbi that whatever the decision of Islam 
may be will have full sanction so far as we are concerned. 
A Khalif kept in his office by “ unbelievers,” and taking 
his cues from them, is an impossible conception. Only 
Germany could bungle so badly as to think such a scheme 
workable. Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, Parsis, Buddhists 
will all bear witness that we have always respected their 
rights to choose their own spiritual leaders and worship in 
theirown way. So shall we always act. 

We ought to declare ourselves, in token of this principle, 
trustees (in every sense in which such a guarantee would 
be acceptable to Islam) of the Holy Places. Men of 
other nations have often been unable to dissociate the gift 
of protection from the desire to assert obnoxiously the 
power behind that gift. Pompey could not conquer his 
inquisitiveness, and is said to have penetrated to the Holy 
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of Holies at Jerusalem accompanied by a single A.D.C. 
That is a perfect example of how not to exercise a 
patronizing power. The British plan in the circumstances 
would probably have been to put on double sentries to 
make sure that nobody went in. That a manifesto from 
Britain would be well received by Moslems is, we think, 
proved by a letter sent to the Times of Tuesday by the 
officials of the Islamic Society in London. They say :— 
“A good deal of apprehension was felt by Muslims generally 
during last December owing to the manner in which the matter 
was discussed in the English Press. From its foundation the 
Khalifate has always been independent and uncontrolled by 
external influence. We beg to point out that the Khalif need not 
be of the tribe of ‘ Koreish,’ as stated in your well-balanced 
article, seeing that the ‘Bayah’ was given to Sultan Selim I. by 
the last Abbassyde Khalif. Further, the relics of importance held 
by the present Khalif are the sword and the standard of the 
Prophet. We heartily endorse your view that any manifesto 
issued ‘should be accompanied by an intimation that the manifesto 
is not intended to question the position of the present titular head 
of the Khalifate,’ but should such manifesto be issued, it should 
be a joint effort of England, France, and Russia, not by England 
alone, inasmuch as the other two countries hold dominion over a 
considerable Muslim population, who should be equally assured 
with those inside the British Empire of the honourable intentions 
of the signatories.” 
Of course we cannot speak in advance for France and 
Russia. But we are convinced that the peace settlement 
will have to include guarantees as to the Khalifate and the 
security of the Holy Places; and we have no doubt that 
the principles which guide the British Government will be 
found to be acceptable to our allies. If a manifesto as to 
the Khalifate, issued before the peace settlement, could be 
signed by France and Russia as well as by ourselves, so 
much the better. 





SIR EDWARD GREY. 
[CommunIcaTED. ] 


URING a large part of the last century the foreign 
policy of this country was shaped by two Foreign 
Secretaries, Lord Palmerston and Lord Salisbury. 
Palmerston, once so famous at home and so dreaded 
abroad, is to this generation little more thana name. If 
he is remembered at all, it is as the chief author of the 
Crimean War, the causes of which—if, indeed, it had any 
except the determination of two exceptionally strong- 
willed men—have long been forgotten. But his policy was 
destined to revive after an interval of a quarter of a 
century when Lord Salisbury became Foreign Secretary. 
In this part of his career he was, it is true, little more 
than the mouthpiece of his chief. But Lord Beaconsfield’s 
amazing life really closed when, in conjunction with 
Bismarck, he replaced the Treaty of San Stefano by 
that of Berlin; and it was reserved for Lord Salisbury 
later in his long tenure of office to sound the first note 
of the coming change in our foreign policy by the 
courageous confession that in her consistent support 
of the Ottoman Empire England had “put her money on 
the wrong horse.” Yet, in the end, Russia, which filled 
so large a place in the policy of these three statesmen, was 
destined to be equally prominent in the policy of Sir 
Edward Grey. He became Foreign Secretary in 1906, and 
in 1907 he signed that Convention with Russia which is 
bearing such invaluable fruit in the present war. 

This achievement, remarkable enough in itself, seemed 
all the more striking because to the great majority of 
his countrymen Sir Edward Grey was then known only 
by a few speeches delivered at long intervals and 
dealing solely with the work of his office. If he had con- 
sulted his own wishes he would be unknown still. Of 
Parliamentary ambition, in the sense which the phrase 
has come to bear, he has not a trace. His contributions 
to debate have the single object of telling the country 
something which it is of real importance for it to 
know. His personal tastes lie outside politics. He 
has been an ardent angler from his schooldays, and it 
was once said of him by one who had watched his rare 
utterances in the House of Commons, “Sir Edward Grey 
does not start on long fishing excursions for nothing.” * 
Angling is a sport that gives large opportunities for 
thought, and though Sir Edward has not said very much 
about politics, his silence is not the result of indifference to 


* We are indebted for this quotation to a useful little book, Sir Edward 


Grey, K.G. (Loudon: G, Newnes, 2s. 6d,). 








public affairs. His genuine interest in them is shown by 
the labour he has spent upon his own special work, and this 
epecial work has given him the kind of opportunity on 
which he may be supposed to set most value. In domestic 
politics he is aconvinced Radical, but a man of his 
temperament is not likely to take much interest in the 
rough-and-tumble contests which are an inevitable inci- 
dent of a Parliamentary career. In his case it was a 
particular combination of character and position that 
carried with it a real obligation not to leave politics alone. 
It was to them, as Sir Edward Grey early saw, that 
his duty pointed, and as soon as this became plain 
he was not likely to neglect the summons. Happily 
there is one department of politics which concerns larger 
interests than often present themselves in the House of 
Commons. The management of our relations with foreign 
countries needs special knowledge and expert handling. A 
hasty word or an irritated note may upset all the results 
of a long negotiation. But these are gifts which do not 
come to Members of Parliament by the mere fact of 
their election. They are the product of natural taste, of 
careful study, and of congenial circumstances, and this is 
just the combination which has enabled Sir Edward Grey to 
render such eminent service to Great Britain and to Europe. 
Diplomacy, if it is to do its work properly, demands 
secrecy, and secrecy is just what a democratic society is 
least disposed to value. It is only occasionally that the 
electorate as a whole troubles itself about foreign 
policy, but at times it has a sudden impulse to ask 
questions which cannot be answered without doing 
mischief. Thus before the outbreak of the present war 
the Government were frequently asked whether we had 
definitely pledged ourselves to assist France in the event 
of her being attacked by Germany. Asa matter of fact, 
no such undertaking had been given, for the very good 
reason that none was wanted. Our understanding with 
France rested on a surer foundation, the foundation of 
common interests. If Germany invaded her, it would be 
only by way of preliminary to an attack upon England. 
Still, questions of this kind had a great power of doing 
harm. If the exact nature of our understanding with 
France had been explained in Parliament, the French Press 
and the French Chambers might have taken fright at the 
apparent absence of any binding tie between the two 
countries; and it might not have been possible to remove 
this alarm without using an amount of frankness which 
would probably have precipitated the very war which the 
Anglo-French understanding was meant to avert. As 
it was, all went well. The Prime Minister said as little 
as possible, the Foreign Secretary said nothing, and the 
House was satisfied. But it was satisfied because it 
trusted Sir Edward Grey. It was no new thing for him 
not to be in the House or to remain silent when he was there 
The section of the Radical Party from which the questions 
came knew that on home politics he was thoroughly with 
them, and this, together with his reputation for caution 
and honesty, was enough to content them. 

There is no doubt another aspect of Sir Edward Grey's 
gift of silence which may be thought less admirable. It 
is that referred to the other day by Lord Cromer: “The 
only semblance of a reproach which can reasonably be 
levelled against recent British diplomacy is that, though 
improbable, it is just conceivable that the present war 
might have been avoided if the intention of the British 
Government to resist German aggression had been more 
clearly and firmly stated at an earlier stage of the negotia- 
tions.” But an intention of this grave kind cannot be 
stated to any useful purpose by the Foreign Secretary 
speaking for himself alone. In such a critical time as the 
closing week of last July what the country wanted to learn, 
and what foreign Powers were anxious to learn, was the 
intention of the British Government; and this, as we 
afterwards knew, was the very point which remained un- 
certain down to the afternoon of August 3rd. We may 
guess what Sir Edward Grey thought that the Cabinet 
ought to do, but in the Cabinet the ultimate decision 
rests with the majority, and it may well be that 
almost to the day on which war was declared a majority 
of the Ministers would have thought the statement Lord 
Cromer speaks of a distinct provocation to Germany. 
In that case such an announcement from Sir Edward must 
have had one of two consequences, and either of them 
might have been disastrous. If he had stood alone im 
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the determination to make the intention of the Govern- 
ment plain, he must have resigned his office. If he had 
earried the Prime Minister with him, Ministerial secessions 
might have been numerous enough to break up the Cabinet. 
The former result would have paralysed British policy for 
the moment; the latter would have left us to confront a 
Europe in arms with the whole machinery of Government at 
a standstill. From these tremendous possibilities England 
was saved by the coolness and the patience of Sir Edward 
Grey. His interview with the German Ambassador 
on July 29th was eminently characteristic. At the 
moment, he told him, “we had no thought of inter- 
fering,” but “if the issue did become such that we 
thought British interests required us to intervene, we 
must intervene at once, and the decision would have 
to te very rapid.” He spoke in the same sense to the 
French Ambassador two days later, and it was by main- 
taining this tone to the very last moment that he was 
able to take with him into the wara Cabinet, a Parlia- 
ment, and a nation which were virtually of one mind. 
Palmerston would almost certainly have given the assur- 
ance that France asked for and risked the consequences. 
Salisbury might conceivably have done so. But Sir 
Edward Grey was less impulsive, and he preferred to run 
no risk that could possibly be avoided. In the end he had 
the reward of his patience. What would have happened 
if Germany had left Belgium alone and made a direct 
attack on France it may be difficult to say. But we shall 
probably not be far wrong if we credit Sir Edward Grey 
with a more accurate acquaintance with German designs 
than was common in England at that time. He must have 
known, indeed, how ill-prepared this country was to enter 
upon a great war. But he knew other things as well. He 
knew how hard it is to make the average Englishman 
believe that any nation can be so foolish as to go to war, 
and he knew that the wisest course was to give Germany 
every opportunity to disclose her real intentions. If she 
took the course to which her whole attitude since the assas- 
sination of the Archduke clearly pointed, the necessity for 
war would certainly present itself. If she drew back at 
the last moment, there would be a further interval of peace 
which might be turned to good account in the way of 
preparation. Speculations of this kind are of course the 
merest guesswork. But they may serve to justify our 
reading of the mingled caution and decision which 
distinguish the Minister into whose hands the conduct of 
British foreign policy has happily fallen at this supreme 
crisis of our national life. 








RUPERT BROOKE. 
O all men there is attractiveness in the combination of 
the soldier and the poet, and perhaps the combination 
gives a more satisfying pleasure to the countrymen of Sir 
Philip Sidney than to any other race. This is the reason why 
thousands of Englishmen mourn for Rupert Brooke who 
never knew him, and possibly, till a few days ago, never 
beard of him. They read the brief details of his life and 
accomplishment, and at once their sorrow was real and, in a 
sense, personal. Rupert Brooke was distinctly one of the 
most promising of our poets. He had fire, imagination, a 
joy in life, a classical taste,an Hellenic eye for beauty and 
grace. As in the case of Donne, whom he greatly admired, 
his poetry was weighted by his intellect, and sometimes seemed 
harsh and knotty. Less often it was obscure. But the war 
was to him a tumultuous mental and moral experience. We 
think we are not deceived in noticing a remarkable change in 
his verse. He wrote five sonnets, which were published in 
New Numbers last December, and from these most of the 
earlier verbal clevernesses and oddities had fallenaway. These 
sonnets had a steadier glow of feeling, more calmness yet 
more strength; they spoke of sacrifice, and of death coming 
to the young who loved to live, and yet they were not over- 
heated but serene and triumphant. The emotions of the war 
bad brought a young poet along stage nearer to stability and 
maturity. He pondered on those public emotions even while 
he served actively, and returned them to his countrymen in 
a moving form that was musical and (for himself) prophetic. 
These sonnets stand among the few fine poems prompted by 
the war. 
Rupert Brooke was the son of a house-master at Rugby and 
was born in 1887. He played cricket and football for the 





school, and won the poetry prize fora poem on “ The Bastille.” 
At Cambridge he was at King’s, and was elected in 1913 to a 
Fellowship after writing a critical appreciation of John 
Webster. After taking his degree in 1999 he lived mostly 
at the village of Grantchester, near Cambridge. In 1913 he 
travelled in the United States, Canada, ard the South Sea 
Islands—making a pilgrimage of affection and literary 
reverence to Stevenson’s home in Samoa—and readers may 
remember the letters, full of enjoyment and distinguished by 
strokes of humour and touches of beauty, which he contributed 
to the Westminster Gazette. His only volume of poems was 
published in 1911. Most of his later poems were published in 
New Numbers, a poetical quarterly which is published at Ryton, 
Dymock, Gloucestershire, and in which he collaborated with 
Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, Mr. John Drinkwater, and Mr. 
Wilfrid Gibson. Last September he received a commission 
in the Royal Naval Division. He served with the expedition 
to Antwerp, and at the end of February he sailed for the 
Dardanelles. A sunstroke in April was the beginning of a 
mortal illness, and he died on Friday week in a French 
hospital ship at Lemnos—died in the Isles of Greece for 
which he must have shared the lyrical love of Byron. At 
least, the echo of Byron’s lyricism about places which moved 
his heart and memory and stirred his sense of beauty some. 
times sounded in Rupert Brooke’s verse. 

Rupert Brooke was not, however, an imitator of any one, 
He approved the taste of his own academic generation, which 
gave to Donne more honour than even the centuries of neglect 
seem to many of us to entitle him. Dryden’s praise and Pope’s 
“sincere flattery” say too little about Donne for the young 
generation of readers of poetry. But if Brooke loved the 
packed intricacies and amazing metrical erudition of what Dr. 
Johnson called the Metaphysical School, he also learned from 
the splendours of Webster in The Duchess of Malfi. Here, 
again, was a tribute due to genius neglected through centuries, 
and he paid it as thoroughly as Lamb, who well knew that 
Webster had the true gift of tragedy, and could make terror 
noble, pity purifying, and even “affrightments” decorons. 
No poem of to-day is better known to Cambridge men than 
Brooke’s yearning for his English home called “The Old 
Vicarage, Grantchester,” which was written in Berlin and is 
republished in Georgian Poetry (The Poetry Bookshop, 3s. 6d. 
net). The objective of the conventional Sunday walk, known 
to manyas “ the Grantchester Grind,” is seen through a medium 
of transforming tenderness; and the words are accepted and 
treasured by undergraduates perhaps because the amiable 
flippancy makes it perfectly respectable for them to fa!! in 
with its mood. For the matter of that, undergraduates may 
not before have detected the beauty of the neighbourliood 
of the pool where Byron used to swim :— 

“ Just now the lilac is in bloom, 
All before my little room; 
And in my flower-beds, I think, 
Smile the carnation and the pink ; 
And down the borders, well 1 know, 
The poppy and the pansy blow . . 
Oh! there the chestnuts, summer through, 
Beside the river make for you 
A tunnel of green gloom, and sleep 
Deeply above ; and green and deep 
The stream mysterious glides beneath, 
Green as a dream and deep as death. — 
Oh, damn! I know it! and I know 
How the May fields all golden show, 
And when the day is young and sweet, 
Gild gloriously the bare feet 
That run to bathe... 

Du lieber Gott! 

Here am I, sweating, sick and hot, 
And there the shadowed waters fresh 
Lean up to embrace the naked flesh, 
Temperamentvoll German Jews 
Drink beer around; and there the dews 
Are soft beneath a morn of gold. 
Here tulips bloom as they are told; 
Unkempt about those hedges biows 
An English unoflicial rose ; 
And there the unregulated sun 
Slopes down to rest when day is done, 
And wakes a vague unpunctual star, 
A slippered Hesper ; and there are 
Meads towards Haslingfield and Coton 
Where das Betreten’s not verboten... 


Ah God! to see the branches stir 
Across the moon at Grantchester! 
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To smell the thrilling-sweet and rotten 

Unforgettable, unforgotten : 

River smell, and hear the breeze 

Sobbing in the little trees. 

Say, do the elm-clumps greatly stand, 

Still guardians of that holy land? 

The chestnuts shade, in reverend dream, 

The yet unacademic stream ? 

Is dawn a secret shy and cold 

Anadyomene, silver-gold ? 

And sunset still a golden sea 

From Haslingfield to Madingley ? 

And after, ere the night is born, 

Do hares come out about the corn P 

Oh, is the water sweet and cool, 

Gentle and brown, above the pool? 

And laughs the immortal river still 

Under the mill, under the mill? 

Say, is there Beauty yet to find? 

And Certainty ? and Quiet kind ? 

Deep meadows yet, for to forget 

The lies, and truths, and pain? ... oh! yet 

Stands the Church clock at ten to three? 

And is there honey still for tea? ” 
It is curious to notice Brooke’s humorous resentment against 
German formality and rigour long before he dreamed that he 
might fight to prevent the imposition on the world of that 
habit of mind on its largest scale. 

But the five war sonnets published in New Numbers are 
above and beyond what Brooke had written before. Here, 
for example, is a beautiful elaboration of the thought that 
every English soul enjoys in foreign lands a kind of spiritual 
extra-territoriality. He creates England where he is :— 

“If I should die, think only this of me: 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed ; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 
And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 
A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England given; 
Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her day ; 
And laughter, learnt of friends; and gentleness, 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven.” 


Brooke seemed to feel by instinct that he would die, but he 
let his mind hover joyously and quietly about the sacrifice. 
What he was to lose—his England, his Grantchester—was the 
measure of the loveliness and the sacredness of what youth 
offered. He said of young men who died as he was preparing 
to die :-— 
“These laid the world away ; poured out the red 
Sweet wine of youth; = up the years to be 
Of work and joy, and that unhoped serene 
That men call age; and those who would have been, 
Their sons, they gave—their immortality.” 
Perhaps the best of the sonnets is that entitled “The 
Dead” :— 
“These hearts were woven of human joys and cares, 
Washed marvellously with sorrow, swift to mirth. 
The years had given them kindness, Dawn was theirs, 
And sunset, and the colours of the earth. 
These had seen movement, and heard music; known 
Slumber and waking ; loved; gone proudly friended ; 
Felt the quick stir of wonder; sat alone ; 
Touched flowers and furs, and cheeks. All this is ended. 
There are waters blown by changing winds to laughter 
And lit by the rich skies, all day. And after, 
Frost, with a gesture, stays the waves that dance 
And wandering loveliness. He leaves a white 
Unbroken glory, a gathered radiance, 
A width, a shining peace, under the night.” 
A soul sensitively alive to the beauties of quiet gentleness and 
kindliness and homeliness goes out in the crash and catas- 
trophe of the ugliest, most brutal, and most blaring war in 
history. But this is not said asa pitiful discovery on Brooke's 
behalf. He saw the issue face to face, and he gave himself 
happily. 





THE FREEMASONRY OF TROUBLE. 
ROM time to time some man of pscudo-scienco believes 
himself to have discovered the origin of life. More 
often, and with yet greater presumption, a Pharisaical 
charlatan in the domain of religion declares himself com- 
petent to explain the problem of pain. ‘The man in the street 
They shout their silly news into 


takes no notice of either. 








his deaf ears. He has made up his mind to his inevitable 
ignorance, and their talk passes him by. Certain side 
advantuges arising out of the great evil of pain are, however, 
obvious to the plain man. They modify the evil in a just 
sufficient degree to keep the heart of the race from breaking. 
In times like the present, when the dry bones of truism live 
again before eyes made uncritical by misfortune, it is impos- 
sible not to think and difficult not to speak of them. To say 
that suffering is a pure evil is to accept a reactionary con- 
clusion without regard to the whole wisdom of the past. On 
the other hand, if we regard it as the old world regarded it, as 
a medicine, it is difficult to avoid the reflection that the doses 
are too large. Now and then they would seem to act as an 
irritant poison. 

Most people are conscious of a certain freemasonry in 
trouble. There is no bond like distress. That is, we 
suppose, the best thing about it; perhaps the only good 
thing which those in the midst of it can see. No 
other touch of nature proclaims kinship in the same degree. 
The suffering form, as it were, a secret society, and are 
revealed to each other in the cruel clear light of catastrophe. 
Joy is also a bond, but it binds less tightly and is narrow 
in its scope. The craving for sympathy in happiness 
is not universal, nor very acute. Indeed, happiness cannot 
logically be said to crave anything. We long sometimes to 
tell the dead that we are happy, and we are glad they do not 
know how much we suffer; but where the living are con- 
cerned we cannot double a joy by telling it in the same 
way that we can halve a sorrow, and perhaps the greater 
joys are seldom told. There is no freemasonry of happiness. 
Men in their ordinary moods have no instant fellow-feeling 
with a happy person. A number of accidental emotions 
forbid such a bond. Envy, for instance, may destroy the 
sympathy of joy. Something short of envy, that sudden 
shock of contrast between the happy person’s condition and 
our own, has occasionally led the best of us to recognize with 
shame that our friend’s access of happiness has moved usa little 
further from him. It has slackened our bond of sympathy. 
This is a bad trait in human nature, but it is not uncommon, 
as most of us can witness to our shame. Then there is that 
strange something which we call taste, which acts as a complete 
non-conductor where happiness is concerned. Itis not only the 
multitude which repels us in its mirth. The happiness of an 
individual may often strike us as tinged with vulgarity, and 
when once this is the case there is no sharing it. Our happi- 
ness in the eyes of the man we think vulgar may seem to be 
supercilious, and with the best will in the world we cannot 
then impart it to him. The happiness of children pleases 
most onlookers. Noone envies children. We all say childhood 
is the happiest time of life, and none of us would go back to it 
for the world. No one envies a child and no one despises 
him. But the happiness of adolescence is often undeniably 
irritating to such as are of riper years. A great many forms 
of enjoyment are slightly irritating to those who do not share 
them. How many a father seeking happiness in books or art 
or social life is irritated by the happiness his son gets out of 
sport. True, his sport binds him to his contemporaries, but 
possibly only to some of them. Difference of taste in 
pleasure divides contemporaries more effectually than it 
divides different generations. Contemporaries make less 
excuse for one another, The truth is that the sight of 
happiness often arouses contempt—not perhaps in the very 
best people, but certainly in many who are not very bad 
How far a man can rejoice in another man’s happiness is a 
hard test of character, and one which a merciful judge should 
shrink from applying. The New Testament makes compassion 
a sine qua non of salvation, but not fellow-feeling. 

The effect of pain is a different one. It tends always to 
unify. Not long ago the present writer was in a third-class 
railway carriage when a careless man who was holding the door 
ajar got his thumb shut into it. For a great many seconds 
the door could not be opened, and the whole carriage gasped 
as in pain. Would they all have smiled with delight had a 
fortune fluttered from heaven into his hand? Certainly not. 
One or two would huve been pleased, one or two indifferent, 
and one or two depressed. Homogeneity is not illustrated by 
good fortune. All natural differences of temperament, of 
civilization, and of education are slightly accentuated by it. 
Suffering, on the other hand, equalizes us all. “If thine 
enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat,” says the Scripture; 
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and the advice is nothing like so difficult to follow as another 
injunction in which the enemy’s condition is not specified. An 
enemy with a full stomach and a hungry enemy are two very 
different people. 

There are, it is true, a few unfortunate people in whom, as 
in wild animals, pain produces fierceness. Even such cannot 
altogether nullify the freemasonry of trouble. Their very 
fierceness touches their friends and endows them with the 
power of forgiveness. A meek and a fierce person often like 
one another in time of trouble, whereas they would each detest 
the other in happier moments. Again, there are a few 
Spartans who let no one approach them in distress. They 
creep away to suffer, and do not like sympathy. They are 
exceptional people, and belong to no type. Occasionally they 
have excellent hearts, and give readily what they cannot receive. 
The really hard-hearted man or woman is exceptional also. 
They seem commoner than they really are because their out- 
ward bearing is rather the fashion. The secondary use of the 
word “ hardness” now becoming so common bears om what we 
are saying. A good many very admirable people ardently 
strive to show neither pain nor compassion. It is a sort of 
superman attitude. It is affected by those whose gilded lot 
makes the realities of life seem sordid. They seek to refine 
by ignoring them. The long youth possible only to the rich 
encourages this repellent pose. The old ugly quality of pride 
is no longer to be found in the world. What we now call pride 
has no place among the deadly sins. The new unemotional 
aloofness is, however, its indirect descendant, and traces back 
to the fierce form of contempt which characterized the great 
of the old world. Such men, to use an expression of Swift’s 
culled from a “ charity sermon” preserved among his pamphlets, 
“lose the Christian in the gentleman.” But it is an effort 
generally abandoned after the first real blow of fate has 
knocked the self-consciousness out of the attitudinizer. Real 
hardness is no matter of training, or ideal, or luck, or 
environment. To speak cynically, a hard heart is a pure 
gift, and, cynicism apart, it is the only insurance against pain. 
It will save its owner suffering probably during his whole 
life; it will give him the immunity we all long for, all regard as 
the first difference between Heaven and earth; it will give him 
serenity and keep him young; but it will also deprive him of 
that sympathetic contact with humanity the deprivation of 
which must make him a stranger in the world. There 
are moments when, if he has any humanity in him, he 
will know this—will know that he is only, so to speak, 
at home upon feast days, and that during the great 
fasts he lives in luxury alone. A splendid solitary confine- 
ment! From his padded cell he sees inside the Church 
Invisible, a shadowy cruciform vision, wherein men find 
“houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, 
and lands, with persecutions.” Perhaps it is the only true 
Church—at least, it is the only one of whose members it can 
be said with truth, “ All ye are brethren.” 





THE 60TH RIFLES. 


E lately received from a correspondent in America the 
following letter :-— 


“Srr,—I feel confident that readers of Cooper’s ‘ Leather- 
stocking Tales’ would like to hear something about the old 
‘Royal Americans,’ now known as the King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps. Pennsylvanians, in particular, would be interested in 
the fortunes of what is stated to be the only command now in 
existence that took part in the capture of Fort Duquesne, now 
the flourishing city of Pittsburgh.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Philadelphia, Penna, Frepsrick G. McKean, jun.” 


The 60th Regiment, or King’s Royal Rifles, which began 
life as the Royal Americans, has four regular battalions. 
The lst Battalion was at the battle of Mons in the 6th Brigade 
of the 2nd Division of the First Army Corps. The 2nd Battalion 
was in General Bulfin’s 2nd Brigade of the Ist Division, and 
both participated in all the fighting of the first two months of 
the war. At the battle of the Aisne they were in Sir Douglas 
Haig’s advance to Troyon on September 14th, and the 2nd 
Battalion played a chief part in the capture of the famous 
sugar factory. On the afternoon of the 17th it was this 
battalion which aided the Northamptons and the Queen’s to 
carry out a counter-attack which considerably advanced our posi- 
tion. But their heaviest task was at the first battle of Ypres. 











On October 23rd the 2nd Battalion was part of Bulfin’s 2nd 
Brigade, which counter-attacked and won back the trenches 
near Pilkem, which had been lost the day before. It was in the 
great attack on Ypres (October 29th-3ist), holding the cru cia 
ridge of Klein Zillebeeke, to the left of Cavan’s 4th Brigade; it 
also met the attack there during November 6th and 7th. On 
November 12th Lieutenant Dimmer of this battalion won the 
Victoria Cross for his stubborn fighting of his machine-gun, 
In December, when the Ist Division was moved to La Bassée, 
the battalion was in action in the attack on Givenchy (Decem. 
ber 2Ist-22nd), and again on January 25th during the violent 
German assault on the same position. The Ist Battalion at 
Ypres joined in the counter-attack of the 2nd Division on the 
afternoon of October 31st, which saved the British position 
in Flanders. 

The 3rd and 4th Battalions of the King’s Royal Rifles were 
in the 80th Brigade of the 27th Division, which joined the 
British front in December, the 3rd Battalion having come 
from India with the Meerut Division. The 80th Brigade took 
up position in the neighbourhood of St. Eloi and was engaged 
in the heavy fighting there during March. Sir John French's 
latest despatch gives an account of their exploits. “A very 
gallant attack was made by the 4th Battalion of the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps of the 80th Brigade on the enemy’s trenches 
in the early hours of March 2nd. The battalion was led by 
Major Widdrington, who launched it at 12.30 a.m. (he himself 
being wounded during its progress), covered by an extremely 
accurate and effective artillery fire. About sixty yards of the 
enemy’s trench were cleared, but the attack was brought toa 
standstill by a very strong barricade, in attempting to storm 
which several casualties were incurred.” 

So much for what the 60th Rifles have done in the 
present war. The following extract from A Brief History 
of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, edited by Lieut.-General 
Sir Edward Hutton (Warren and Son, 85 High Street, 
Winchester, 1912), answers our correspondent’s question as 
to its earlier history :— 

“PART I—1755 TO 1824 
1755-1763.— Origin of the Regiment and its services in North 
America. 

The Regiment was raised during 1755-56 in North America 
under special conditions, for the express purpose of assisting our 
Army to retrieve the terrible disaster which had befallen the 
British troops under General Braddock at the hands of a smaller 
force of French and Red Indians in the forest fastnesses upon the 
banks of the Ohio River. It had been found that the slow 
and ponderous movements of troops trained upon the European 
model, with their heavy accoutrements, tight uniforms, and 
unsuitable tactics, were helpless against savages, and almost 
equally helpless against soldiers habituated to wars in the dense 
forests and trackless wastes of America. It was therefore decided 
by the British Government to raise in America, from amongst the 
Colonists themselves, a force which should be able to meet these 
conditions. 

Designated as the 62nd, and in the following year as the 60th 
Royal Americans, the Regiment was accordingly formed of four 
thousand men in four Battalions, and General the Earl of Loudoun, 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army in America, was 
appointed Colonel-in-Chief. It was recruited from settlers, mainly 
of German and Swiss origin, in the States of Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and North Carolina, to which were 
added volunteers from British regiments and others. Many of the 
senior officers and a considerable number of the Company officers 
were drawn from the armies of Europe, some of them being highly 
trained and experienced soldiers. 

Through the bold initiative of Lieutenant-Colonel Henry 
Bouquet, a Swiss officer of distinction, commanding the Ist 
Battalion, the 60th Royal Americans adopted Colonial methods of 
equipment, simpler drill, open formations, and the Indian system 
of forest warfare, thus early iring those attributes of 
individual action, swift initiative, and of elastic though firm 
discipline, which have been the conspicuous characteristics of the 
Regiment throughout its long and brilliant career, characteristics 
which have made its reputation, Thus equipped, the Royal 
American Regiment from its very beginning played a distinguished 
and memorable part in establishing British power in North 
America. 

The great struggle between France and England for supremacy 
in America was at its height, when early in 1758, Abercromby, 
who had succeeded Loudoun as Commander-in-Chief, decided upon 
a genoral advance. ‘ 

The 1st Battalion, employed on the Western frontiers under 
General Forbes, played the leading part in the advance against 
Fort Duquesne on the Ohio, in November, 1758, and led by the 

lant Bouquet effected its captare from the French and Red 

dians. This brilliant triumph over great physical difficulties 


was achieved by sheer determination, endurance, and pluck ; and 
the solid value of the victory is thus summed up by the American 
historian, Parkman : ‘It opened the great West to English enter- 
prise, took from France half her savage 


allies, and relieved her 
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western borders from the scourge of Indian wars.’ *Fort Duquesne, 
rechristened Fort Pitt, was thereupon garrisoned by a detachment 
of the 60th, and was destined later to play a prominent part in the 
subsequent operations.” 

Undoubtedly the people of Pittsburgh, or at any rate those 
of British descent, have a right to be proud of the achieve- 
ments of the regiment which played so conspicuous a part in 
the founding of their city, and learned its noble combative 
tradition on the soil of Pennsylvania. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


—- Se 


NATIONAL CONCENTRATION 
[To ras Eprron or tus “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—I wish to thank you for your splendid article, “ National 
Concentration,” in your issue of April 3rd. I have also read 
the Bishop of London’s letter, which ought to be given as wide 
a circulation as possible. The reflection how much both are 
needed fills one with bitterness and shame, the reflection that 
it is to our adversaries that the crown for concentration and 
iron will ought to be awarded. No doubt the élite of the 
pation are concentrating with all their heart, soul, mind, and 
strength, but, as you write, the “mass of Englishmen” are 
still inert and apathetic, entirely obtuse to the realities of 
things, indescribably limp and wobbly, and afraid of com- 
mitting themselves to any drastic action. Some behave as if 
the war were no concern of theirs at all, as if it were quite 
impossible they should ever be affected by it. Others are 
concentrating intensely, but on what? On living as much as 
possible their own selfish lives, and carrying out their own 
plans and pleasures as heretofore. These two classes are 
bitterly resentful if the war is alluded to, or if it is implied 
that they should shoulder their part of the universal burden. 
Then there is the careless, frivolous class, thoughtlessly 
throwing needless stumbling-blocks and stones of offence in 
the path of our allies, the men on leave from the front, 
and the conscientious portion of the community. For 
example, the silly, smart woman, driving in a luxurious 
motor-car, escorted by a chauffeur and footman, both generally 
young, able-bodied, well-set-up men. For the same brainless 
feminine type the shop windows are filled with absurd new 
models and the papers with preposterous fashion-plates. 
Everywhere are to be seen racing and football papers and 
posters, and thronged public-houses and bar-lounges, brightly 
lit up at nightfall; everywhere loafers and loungers and men 
of military age engaged in work that could be equally well 
done by elderly men, women, or boys. Is it possible that by 
sea and land, almost within eyesight and earshot of our 
shores, men, shot down and shattered in mangled quivering 
heaps, are dying for us, for us who can never hope to be 
worthy of their martyrdom? Ah! one shrinks with horror 
at the thought that some still more stupendous calamity may 
be needed to bring our nation to its right mind and save it 
from its worst foe—itself :— 
“I think the immortal servants of mankind .;. 

Mourn most Man’s barren levity of mind, 

The ear to no grave harmonies inclined, 

The witless thirst for false wit’s worthless lees, 

The laugh mistimed in tragic presences, 

The eye to all majestic meanings blind.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

29 Formosa Street, Maida Hill, W. 


Lors HEALY. 





THE SPIRIT OF SACRIFICE. 
(To rue Eprror or tax “Sprecraror.”"] 
Sir,—A study of the second article in last week’s issue 
suggests one or two reflections which may be worth while 
translating into words. It may readily be admitted that, in 
the main, every section of the community is eager and 
anxious to see the Great War brought to a speedy and con- 
clusive finish by the decisive victory of the Allies. All war, 
however, means sacrifice, and those nations which have the 
greatest capacity for suffering and enduring and sacrificing 
are most likely to be the ultimate victors in all great con- 
flicts. What indications, then, do we see about us that we 
possess this capacity? In many directions, we may thank- 
fully conclude, there are to be seen plain and unmistakable 
manifestations of it. It can be seen in the magnificent reply 


the ready and generous response to appeals for help both 
in money and in kind, in the courage and devotion with 
which disaster and personal loss are met and accepted, in the 
closing up of all ranks in the field of political controversy, and 
in the absence of recrimination and reproach. Only in the 
relations between Capital and Labour do we see a condition of 
affairs that is both discreditable to the nation and ominous for 
its future. Hardly a day passes but one reads of demands made 
and granted for increases in wages, and guarantees asked and 
conceded for the maintenance of profits at the old levels. Such 
an attitude seems to be utterly wrong and indefensible. The 
very phrase “war bonus” revolts one; it seems to suggest 
“blood-money.” The worker demands a larger wage to meet 
the higher cost of living; the employer claims from the 
Government, when asked to put his works at the disposal of 
the nation, a guarantee that his profits will be maintained 
In either case, if the claim is admitted, the effect of the war 
in its salutary discipline of sacrifice is not felt, and one is left 
with the ghastly reflection that, on the whole, the longer the 
war lasts the better will these two be pleased. This, of course, 
is doing bare justice to either employer or employee, for both 
are contributing handsomely to war funds, but the idea of 
sacrifice is suppressed or lost sight of. To point to error is 
easier than to indicate its correction, and especially is this se 
when the mistake is due toa wrong mental attitude. But if 
both Capital and Labour grasp the essential principle that 
war involves sacrifice (and to that extent it loses something 
of its horror) then something will surely have been gained — 
I am, Sir, &c., OBSERVER. 





BELGIAN REPATRIATION. 
[To tus Eprrom or tas “Srecraron.”] 
Srr,—It is announced that a Union has been formed of the 
various Associations interested in Belgian repatriation. This 
is not only a hopeful sign of the state of public opinion in 
regard to the war, but marks a definite step towards the 
resurrection of Belgium. Repatriation enters now into 
practical politics; and, since schemes are under discussion, 
perhaps I may be allowed to put forward a few personal 
suggestions. 

In the task before us two things must be considered. The 
first is the actual reinstallation of the fugitive population, the 
rebuilding and restocking of towns and farms, and the main- 
tenance of the agricultural and industrial workers until their 
labour has time to yield a return. The problem in this aspect 
is one of practical organization, which will vary in difficulty 
according to the season of the year and the comnercial condi- 
tions prevailing at the time in England and America. Our 
experience on a smaller scale in the Transvaal has demon- 
strated how rapidly a devastated country can recuperate its 
wealth; and, although dead men cannot return nor historic 
monuments be replaced, yet human energy, working in co- 
operation with the forces of Nature, speedily reconverts fields 
of battle into fields of corn and deserted ruins into hives of 
industry. 

But the date of return is still uncertain, maybe distant, and 
we are faced with the equally important question, Which of 
various possible methods of repatriation will best conserve in 
the refugees during the period of waiting that energy and 
moral which will be needed later? England should learn 
from her centuries of experience in refugeedom. Of all 
those successive waves of exiles washed on to our shores 
between 1789 and 1869, none withstood the deteriorating 
atmosphere of exile except those who founded a new life for 
themselves in the United States. These kept their vitality 
and became a force in their adopted country; the rest 
gradually drifted, sank, and were submerged in inactivity 
and deferred hope. 

The lesson is that it is not enough to give hospitality. We 
must also give scope for individual action, for labour which is 
not merely hygienic exercise, but carried on with personal 
anticipation. Only thus can we transmute a passing sympathy 
between ourselves and the Belgians into a permanent relation 
between two free peoples, and so form a nucleus of the future 
brotherhood of all the European nations. 

It is stated that the Local Government Board is preparing 
to start workshops for turning out in bulk indispensable 
articles to be distributed hereafter by the Belgian Govern- 





to the call for men from all classes of the community, in 





ment. This project is doubtless excellent and necessary to 
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cope with wholesale demands that cannot otherwise be met— 
as among the ruined families remaining on the Continent. 
But in England, the land of individuality and “ home life,” I 
would plead for the inclusion of some scheme which shall 
recognize the inherent domesticity of the Belgian nature, and 
enable the refugees here to work not for “ Belgian homes” 
im the collective, but for “our home” in the particular. 
Every one acquainted with our Belgian guests remarks how 
their deepest sentiments are bound up with their household 
gods, with their furniture, with the linen each girl marks 
with her chiffre in preparation for her married home. Those 
who, like myself, spent two years assisting repatriation work 
im the Transvaal remember a kindred trait in the Boer women, 
and how their stoicism would give way at the recollection, 
perhaps, of a burnt wardrobe. To the Netherlander these 
material objects embody conceptions which we, maybe, share 
differently; and so their personal loss paralyses the springs of 
action. They have seen their own home destroyed, and so they 
eannot imagine the renaissance of Belgium. 

If we are not merely to rebuild houses, but also to rebuild 
a nation, we should base our efforts, I think, on this peculiar 
quality of the race. I would urge that, in addition to any 
communal scheme, we should supply each refugee family of 
the industrial and labouring classes with material to make 
for themselves—in accordance with their own ideas, not ours— 
a little store of household properties, against the day of 
return; with such things, for instance, as linen for sheets, 
tablecloths, towels, &c., and tick for the flock-stuffed mattress 
covers. Let even the children dress their dolls for the home- 
coming. In working for the future, belief in it will revive. 
Further, each family should be provided with a private box 
and key for storing what they make. These should be kept 
in a convenient place in each locality; and their owners, and 
they ulone, should have regular access tothem. The sole duty 
of the superintendent would be to see that the articles stored 
in each case balanced the quantity of material supplied, and 
that they were duly registered. These boxes would be 
handed over to their owners on the day they return to 
Belgium ; and, if funds suffice, to the contents of each might 
then be added the primary tools of the breadwinner’s trade, 
and a few simple utensils, such as saucepan, coffee-pot, &c. 
These “dower-chests” would mean more to the possessors 
than any grant of supplies from the State, and would remain 
a personal relic of English friendship when the Great War 
shall have become a tale of history. 

The scheme, fully applied, is a large one, involving much 
money; but it might at small cost be started in a few districts 
as an experiment; and ite further development need not, I am 
convinced, be a complicated undertaking. The organization 
might be distinguished from other branches of repatriation 
work by some such title as “La Reconstruction des Foyers 
Belges” (“Renaissance of the Belgian Home”), and form 
part of the federation of such societies.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Erne, WeEpewoop. 

18 Westminster Mansions, Westminster. 

[Mrs. Wedgwood’s scheme moves us deeply, and we greatly 
hope that she will receive the help she asks for, and thus be able 
to make her experiment. If it succeeds she will have accom- 
plished a work thrice blessed. She will have relaid in the 
bearts of Belgian women the real foundations of a thousand 
bomes—foundations not laid in stone and mortar, but in the 
souls of our brave guests.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE POPE AND THE WAR. 
[To rae Eprror ov res “‘Srecraror.”’} 
€rr,—In your issue of April 17th there is a leading article, 
and there is also a letter, both on the subject of the Pope’s 
neutrality in connexion with the doctrine of Papal infallibility, 
in which the writers of them both express their regret that 
the Holy Father, as an infallible teacher as regards faith and 
morals, does not now, on occasion of this war, exercise his 
authority by deciding which side is right and which morally 
wrong in their conduct with regard to the war. Now, as far 


as the writer of the article is concerned, since he does not 
profess to be a Catholic, nor to be an exponent of Catholic 
doctrine, but apparently takes his inspiration at the sug- 
gestion of the letter-writer who takes credit for his opinions 
as being a Catholic of twenty years’ standing, well knowing 
what he is writing about, it is not at all to be wondered at 





that he should have expressed himself as he has done. But 
that any one should betray such marvellous ignorance on the 
subject of which he writes a public letter, and at the same 
time should feel such confidence in the opinions he is expressing 
about Papal infallibility, as to assure his readers that he is a 
Catholic of twenty years’ standing, is really almost beyond 
comprehension! There is manifestly a certain confusion in 
the minds of both writers as to what Papal infallibility means 
for Catholics. It simply means that when the Bishop of Rome, 
who is the Visible Head on earth of the Church of Christ, teacheg 
ex cathedra—that is, in his official capacity as supreme pastor 
and doctor of the Church he teaches the whole Church that 
certain doctrines concerning faith or morals are contained in 
the deposit of faith received from Christ by the Church—he is 
infallibly guided by the Holy Ghost, and therefore his teaching 
must be accepted by the whole Church as infallible. 

Now from this it will appear that the function of infalli. 
bility limits itself to teaching what are the doctrines con- 
cerning faith and morals contained in revelation. It has 
nothing to do with the question de facto whether any one in 
his conduct has violated the moral law of Christianity. In 
order that the Holy Father may pass even a fallible judzment 
on the morality of the conduct of those responsible for 
the war he must be in possession of a full knowledge of the 
facts. And he must acquire this knowledge in the usual way, 
for it has nothing to do with his infallibility, as your corre- 
spondent seems to suppose. And therefore, as he may not be 
in full possession of all the facts, the Holy Father wisely con- 
tents himself with a general denunciation of all acts of 
injustice on the part of the belligerents on whichever side 
committed, but taking no sides in the war. But on this 
subject let the Holy Father speak for himself :— 

“Tf we have not been able to hasten the end of this dreadful 
scourge, we have at least been able to alleviate its deplorable 
consequences. We have done all in our power up till now, and 
we shall not fail to use our efforts in the future as long as it may 
be necessary. To do more to-day is not within the compass of 
our Apostolic charge. To proclaim that for no reason is it 
allowed to violate justice is assuredly a duty which belongs to the 
Sovereign Pontiff... and that we proclaim without waste of 
words, denouncing all injustice on whatever side it has been com- 
mitted. But it would be neither proper nor useful to entangle the 
Pontifical authority in the disputes between the belligerents. It 
is abundantly clear to every thinking man that, in this frightful 
conflict, the Holy See, whilst unceasingly watching it with the 
closest attention, must preserve the most absolute neutrality.”— 
Extract from Papal Allocution, January 22nd, 1915. 

—I am, Sir, &c., STEPHEN Eyre Jarvis, 
Rector of St. Marie’s, Rucby. 

[We had intended to close this correspondence, but our 
correspondent gives so clear and able a presentment of 
the case as seen from the Roman standpoint that we feel we 
must revoke our determination and give hima hearing. This 
must, however, be the final letter.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





BLINDED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, 

[To tue Epitror or tae “Sprectator.”’] 
Srr,—Since you were so kind as to publish a communication 
from me with regard to the steps that are being taken to help 
soldiers and sailors who have lost their sight im the war, I 
have received so large a number of letters from readers of the 
Spectator that I venture to hope that you will permit me to 
tell them what is being done now that our plans are fully 
matured. 

We are happily settled at St. Dunstan’s, Regent's Park, 
and our inmates, among whom are included one military and 
one naval officer, are busy at work and at play. Special, and 
I think I may say ingenious, arrangements have been made 
which enable them to find their way about both indoors and 
out with astonishing facility. Throughout the house are paths 
of matting, throughout the grounds paths of sheet lead, and 
warning signals consisting of boards are laid flush with the 
ground before steps, walls, trees, and other obstacles. Each 
man spends two hours a day at Braille reading and 
writing and at learning to manipulate the ordinary type- 
writer. I cannot speak too highly of the devoted work of the 
little army of voluntary teachers who come here each day to 
give instruction in these necessary accomplishments. Two 
hours more are spent in the learning of some useful and 
profitable occupation. Many men devote considerably more 
time each day to the acquisition of useful knowledge. A very 
large conservatory has been turned into a workshop, and here 
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the classes in carpentry, boot-repairing, basket-making, and 
mat-making work busily under the instruction of skilled 
blind teachers. The quite curiously rapid progress which the 
men are making may be directly attributed to the influence of 
the blind teacher. The newly blinded man knows that he is 
being told to do things that he can do, and, further, that he 
is being told the right way in which to do them. The Country 
Life Section, which is under the supervision of Captain 
Webber, the well-known blind expert, is a most interesting 
feature. Instruction is given in all branches of poultry- 
farming, in bee-keeping, and in market-gardening, and there 
are many simple and clever plans tc onable the blind men to 
pursue these avocations with accuracy and ease. Several 
fellows are learning massage, the one occupation at which 
blind people can compete on even terms with people who can 
see ; indeed, the skilled blind man is very apt to take the lead 
in this occupation. We have just started rowing on the 
Regent’s Park lake, a branch of which runs into our grounds. 
Rowing is an ideal exercise for blind people, for, besides the 
actual physical work involved, it gives them the rare sense of 
helping instead of being helped. 

The Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Hostel is maintained 
jointly by the British Red Cross Society, the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, and the National Institute for the Blind, 
and a grant from the Prince of Wales’s Fund is defraying 
the cost of training the men and starting them in life. We 
invite contributions to a special fund which is spent on costly 
apparatus, such as typewriters, and in paying the travelling 
and living expenses of near relatives who are brought from 
distant parts of the country tostay near by a blinded husband, 
brother, or son. We also ask for gifts of fruit and flowers. 
The men love flowers; they enjoy the scent, and are interested 
in picking out the different varieties. We should also be 
more than grateful if generous owners of motor-cars would 
place them at our disposal for definite days of the week. 
There is much coming and going to and from the second 
London General Hospital, where all blinded soldiers are now 
sent, and where they come at once under our care. 

Will you permit me to advise the public to scrutinize most 
carefully appeals which are emanating from certain quarters 
for the benefit of the blinded soldiers? Various people are 
promising to do all kinds of things for these brave fellows, 
including the provision of a Seaside Home—which we already 
have provided—if the public will supply them with funds. 
They know perfectly well that everything possible is being 
done here already, and they have been referred by the War 
Office and the National Relief Fund to the arrangements 
which we have perfected—with the assistance of the best- 
known experts on the training of the blind. I believe your 
readers will agree with me that it is scarcely decent to 
endeavour to exploit the blinded soldier in this manner. May 
Tend by referring to the spirit of cheery optimism which is 
the keynote to the life at St. Dunstan’s? The men are 
thoroughly bright, interested, and happy. A recent writer 
referred to this place as the Palace of Hope. This name truly 
describes it, and 1 trust that it will turn out to be a Palace 
of Brave Endeavour and Patient Achievement, carried to a 
point which defies the infliction of a blow as hard as any to 
which mortals can be asked to submit.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. ARTHUR PEARSON, 
Chairman, Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Care Committee, 





WORK FOR THE MAIMED AND THE BLIND. 
[To rus Eprror ov tus “Srecratos.”] 
Sir,—The farmers in this district are experiencing great diffi- 
culty in obtaining milkers. One friend of mine has found the 
difficulty so obstinate that he has recently sold his cows. If 
those who are so nobly endeavouring to find employment for 
the wounded were to have some of the maimed, and possibly 
the blind, trained to milk, they would be doing the men a real 
service, and at the same time meet a real need in agricultural 
districts. It might be possible for such trained milkmen to 
serve on adjoining farms.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Frep, W. Beaumont. 
7 Portland Place, Leamington. 





OUR LIMBLESS SAILORS AND SOLDIERS. 
(To tae Eprror or THe “ Srectaror.”’] 
Srr,—A great number of sailors and soldiers serving in the 
war have ulready been disabled by loss of limbs, and there will 





be many more before the war is ended. These men are now 
being discharged from hospitals and returning to their homes 
or friends with their wounds recently healed, and without 
adequate arrangements being made for their future care and 
comfort, and it is pitiable to hear some of them begging to be 
told how they are to make a fresh start in life. The country 
owes it to these gallant men that proper provision should be 
made for them, that they should be cared for until they have 
fully recovered their strength and nerve and learned how to 
use their new limbs, so as to become capable of taking up 
employment again in the form best suited to each individual. 
This cannot be done in existing hospitals. 

In order to deal with this pressing difficulty, and as the 
result of a letter we recently addressed to the Press, a 
Committee has been formed with the gracious approval of 
H.M. the Queen, and with the sanction of the Directors- 
General of the Navy and Army Medical Services, and steps 
will be taken immediately to establish one or more Con- 
valescent Auxiliary Hospitals (including an officers’ branch) 
where these poor fellows may be concentrated, and where 
they can get fitted and accustomed to their artificial limbs 
under the best possible conditions—with the advice and assist- 
ance of several orthopaedic surgeons, who have generously 
offered their services in support of the scheme. Application 
is being made to the Committee of the Prince of Wales’s Fund 
for a grant to assist us in carrying out this special work, and 
we feel sure that an ever-generous public will also readily 
respond to our appeal and contribute towards the Fund 
necessary to deal with this most urgent problem. Ali com 
munications and donations should be addressed to C. H 
Kenderdine, Esq., St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S.W 
(marked “ Auxiliary Hospital ”).—We are, Sir, &c., 

KATHLEEN FaLMOUTH. 

2 St. James's Square, 8.W. 

M. E. Gwynnz Howrorp. 

22 Wilton Street, 8.W. 





THE FRENCH WOUNDED. 
(To tus Epiron or rus “Srectraton.”) 
Srr,—May we plead in your columns for the work of the 
French Wounded Emergency Fund, which provides help for 
many of the military hospitals in France? 

We are sometimes confronted with the view that France 
should not require help in providing for her wounded. Surely 
those who think this have forgotten that England and France 
are fighting in a common cause, so that the wounded of either 
country may justly be termed our wounded, and that while 
we hold a line of about thirty miles in France, our allies are 
responsible for five hundred and forty-three miles. The number 
of their wounded must therefore be enormously greater than 
that of our own. To add to the difficulties, as some of the most 
prosperous provinces in France are in the hands of the enemy, 
flannel and wool for knitting socks are almost unprocurable. 
The working population, except those engaged in the mana- 
facture of war munitions, is under arms, and owing to the 
fact that the French invest their money principally in their 
own country, the richer classes cannot assist their poor neigh- 
bours as much as they would like to do, and are often in great 
straits themselves. Every available building in most of the pro- 
vincial towns has been converted into a Aépital temporaire. 
Rich and poor do their best to augment the necessarily 
insufficient allowances, but the supply of drugs, surgical 
instruments, and comforts is often terribly inadequate for the 
needs of the wounded. 

The French Wounded Emergency Fund is co-opted with 
the Special War Committee of Ladies of the Order of St. Joba 
of Jerusalem, and approved and recognized by the British Red 
Cross Society. Several times weekly bales containing clothing, 
drugs, surgical instruments, leave its headquarters, at 34 
Lowndes Square, for ports in France, where they are met by 
motors and conveyed to the hospitals for which they are 
destined, a bule being on the average three days on its journey. 
These bales are sent in response to appeals from the médecins 
chefs at different hospitals, these hospitals having been first 
visited by members of the Executive Committee who travel in 
France for the purpose, while on their arrival at 34 Lowndes 
Square the appeals are carefully examined by an expert, who 
makes sure that the demands contained in them are reason- 
able. Nearly all the work done by the Society is voluntary 
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the visitors paying their own travelling expenses, and the 
motors being provided by friends. 

During last week 147 bales, containing 20,770 garments, 
five cases of surgical instruments, three parcels of crutches, 
in addition to drugs of all descriptions, were despatched to 
France. The want is urgent, and monetary help is greatly 
needed, as well as blankets, pants, shirts, slippers, socks, vests, 
aheets, pillow-cases (twenty-eight inches square), absorbent 
wool, gauze, oil silk, waterproof sheeting, air cushions, and 
bandages (by the thousand). 

All communications and gifts of clothing should be sent to 
the Hon. Secretary, Miss Evelyn Wyld, addressed to the 
headquarters at 34 Lowndes Square. Chegues should be sent 
to the Hon. Treasurer, Hon. Cyril Russell, at the same address. 
The Fund's bankers are the National Provincial Bank, 208 
Piccadilly, and the Hon. Auditor is Mr. J. S. Lee.—We are, 
Sir, &c., 

DoreEn LINLITHGOW. 

ConsTaNcE CRAWFORD. 

E. Marion Bryce. 
French Wounded Emergency Fund, 

34 Lowndes Square, S.W. 

[So good a cause needs no words of commendation from 
us. If it did, they would be given at once. Our alliance with 
France and Russia is no frigid business compact, but a union 
of hearts and hands. Their troubles are ours, and if we help 
them we but help our own.—Eb. Spectator. } 


ELganor CEeEcrt.. 
E. Russewt or KILLOWwEN. 





MAY llr, 1915—THE RUSSIAN FLAG DAY. 
[To tas Epiron ov tue “Srectrator.”’] 

Srr,—May I be permitted to announce that arrangements 
have now been practically completed both in London and 
the chief provincial towns for holding a Russian Flag Day 
on May llth? In certain centres there is a slight modifi- 
cation of the date, due to local considerations, a variation 
which has been made with the entire goodwill of the Com- 
mittee. This is no ordinary movement, but an act of national 
recognition carefully planned and organized by those in close 
touch both with British and Russian sentiment. It has long 
been felt that an opportunity should be sought of testifying 
to the Russian people—a people who more than any other, 
for the Slav is a sentimentalist, appreciate recognition of 
the kind—that the great British nation is most earnestly 
imbued with the conviction that the cause of the Allies owes 
an incalculable debt of gratitude to the loyalty and co- 
operation of His Majesty the Tsar and the Russian people. 

How can this appreciation be best shown? I venture to 
assert that there is no way so graceful as a really effective 
effort to assist the Russian wounded, whose number, as the 
result of the incessant hard fighting for many months, far 
outstrips the conception of the vast majority of people in this 
country. Iam quite well aware there are heavy claims on the 
generosity of the community at the present moment, but I 
directly appeal to every one who realizes the way in which 
Russian soldiers have poured out their life-blood on the field 
of battle to come forward and help to alleviate in a manner 
both generous and gracious the sufferings of men who are 
fighting in a common cause with our own soldiers in France. 

We have selected the month of May because it is obvious 
to every one that Russia’s great effort is now becoming appre- 
ciably felt in the success of the common campaign, and because 
by then the need for our sympathetic help will be more urgent 
even than at any time hitherto. For our own part, we are 
endeavouring in many cities to bring home by lectures and in 
other ways the efforts of our great ally, but now I would 
wish earnestly to appeal for subscriptions to this movement 
for the wounded, which should be sent to the Honorary 
Treasurer, Sir John Taverner, General Buildings, Aldwych, 
London, W.C., payable to Russian Flag Day Fund, and crossed 
“Bank of England.” 

Every penny will go to the Russian wounded, and even the 
smallest assistance—so grateful are they for any help—will 
do much to comfort and alleviate the condition of at least one 
wounded man. Surely there can be hardly any one who cannot 
afford to make this little sacrifice. It is only necessary to 
remember that in the great armies which Russia puts into 
the field there must in war time be great suffering.—I am, 


Sir, &., ALBELT VICKERS, 
Chairman, Messrs, Vickers, Ltd, 


General Buildings, Aldwych, W.C. 








OFFICERS FOR VOLUNTEER TRAINING CORPS, 

[To tus Eprror or rus “Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,— Volunteer Corps have been singularly successful in 
their commanding officers. A large number of old Army 
officers and ex-Territorials have identified themselves with 
the movement, and it is largely due to their enthusiasm 
that it has met with such immediate success. But there are 
stilla number of corps scattered about the country who 
have no officers of standing to command them, though they 
may not be without some junior officer to carry on the 
detailed training of the corps. 

I know you have amongst your readers a considerable 
number of men connected with the Service, and I should be 
grateful if any old soldier or Territorial officer who is pre. 
pared to give his spare time to commanding a Volunteer 
Training Corps would communicate with me. I have two 
corps in mind, within tram or "bus journey from the centre 
of London, who would like officers of standing to command 
their corps. The Senior Service is not excluded, as more 
than one corps has an ex-naval officer at its head. Com. 
munications should be addressed as below to yours, &c., 

Percy A. Harris, Hon. Secretary, 

Central Association Volunteer Training Corps, 

Headquarters : Judges’ Quadrangle, 
Royal Courts of Justice, W.C. 

[We feel sure that there must be many officers of standing 
among our readers who would be fitted to undertake the 
work of commanding Volunteer units. We are also sure 
that experience of the work would soon make it a pleasure 
as well as a duty, so keen, so anxious to learn, and so 
inspired with a sense of loyalty are the rank-and-file of the 
Volunteers. We can guarantee that the discipline question 
will present no difficulties. The men rejoice in strict discipline, 
and want no coddling and no flattery. The more strictly they 
are handled, the more nearly they feel they are approaching 
their goal of becoming true soldiers.—Ep. Spectator. | 





LIVING ON THEIR PAY. 
[To rae Eprron or tue “Srecraror.’’] 
Srr,—Since my letter printed in your issue of April 17th in 
reply to your correspondent “ X.” I have received several 
communications from interested persons all lamenting that, 
although officers can easily live on their pay at the present 
time, it will be impossible for young men to continue the 
Army as a profession unless they have private means. 

In view of the fact that casualties amongst the permanent 
officers of Line regiments have been so dreadfully high and 
are being daily added to, the chances are that the War Office 
may, after the termination of hostilities, be obliged to requisi- 
tion the services of a number of young officers of the New 
Army, who would gladly accept the offer but for lack of 
adequate private means. In that way many of the best and 
keenest fellows will be lost to the Army of the future. 
Moreover, some hundreds of fine non-commissioned officers, 
who were well enough off as such, have been given commis- 
sioned rank which they cannot properly or possibly maintain 
on regulation pay during peace time unless at a differential 
rate. What is to be their fate? It does seem as if the 
moment had come to deal with this important question 
effectively without waiting until it becomes an acute problem. 

In this connexion, may I quote part of a letter from one 
of my correspondents who, as a reader of the Spectator for 
many years, wishes to state a parent’s case? The letter 
states :-— 


“ An officer who has served six years in the malarial tropics (to 
increase his meagre pay) desires to become my son-in-law, and it 
will be hard on him when he arrives home, invalided perhaps, to 
be told that marriage on his pay is not wise. He belongs to an 
old English family who count it the birthright of their sons to 
serve the King even at the cost of poverty. It is not his fault 
that he has no private means or that he has given his love toa 
girl with none. He has done all he can to eke out his scanty pay, 
and, like ‘Jacob,’ has served a long apprenticeship for the girl 
he loves. This, then, means a good deal to her; and what there- 
fore can my answer be? The country ought to answer it. Even 
the rankers are better off in comparison. They have no mess-bills 
or subscriptions, no appearances to keep up; they have their 
children educated free and advantages of many kinds. If the 
class from which officers are drawn is not to die out altogether 
something must be done, as families are restricted to one or none 
by necessity, as the King’s service pay does not permit of such 
luxuries, as can be seen if a census were taken of the military class 
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only. I hope you will tell mo what answor I can give this vory 
worthy and unfortunate gentleman.” 

It is pitiful that in a noble profession like the Army the 
officers, who are educated gentlemen of high character, should 
not be able to enjoy the self-respect which nowadays is felt 
by all classes—viz., that they can earn a living wage suitable 
to their calling in the public service.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Weybridge. Goprrey LAGDEN. 





WAR PROFITS AND PEACE OF MIND. 
(To tux Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—Those of us who are working at home on war materials 
and making extra profit, whether as employers or workmen, 
would do well to think of the future. For very many years 
the war will be the all-absorbing topic, and the question which 
will always be rising in one’s mind will be: “ What did I do 
during the nation’s terrible ordeal?” If one’s only answer is 
that by working safely at home one managed to make a hand- 
some profit out of the country’s woes, I do not fancy one will 
have much peace of mind. My own fairly large profits are 
all being spent in War Relief Funds. There is no particular 
merit in this, for what I buy—viz., peace of mind—is a 
thoroughly sound investment.—I am, Sir, &c., xX. 





“SOME REFLECTIONS OF AN ALIEN.” 
[To raz Eprror or tus “ Srecraror,”’] 

Srr,—I, too, am an alien. May I as such say a few words in 
reply to the article by Mr. Sedldk in your issue of April 17th? 
For, with all due deference, I cannot but altogether disagree 
with him. I happen to be staying momentarily in Switzer- 
land, and I happen to be a Dutchman. But if I were still 
living in England, and if I were, say, an Austrian subject, 
and if I were, under these circumstances, as thoroughly in 
sympathy with England as I am now, and as Mr. Sedlak also 
professes to be, I would of my own free accord have gone to 
the authorities and said : “ You must place me in a camp, or at 
least under the strictest police supervision!” And I would 
not have rested till this had been done. 

For if I truly believe in the righteousness of England’s 
cause, if I truly consider the crushing of Germany to be an 
ideal, I cannot allow my private convenience, or even reputa- 
tion, to stand in the way of the realization of this ideal. It 
is necessary that at times an honest mar suffer in order that 
dishonesty may be checked. This rule does not only apply in 
war time, though all the more strongly then, but in ordinary 
times of peace just as well. 

What man in his senses, having been seen shooting rabbits 
near the place where an hour later a farmer is found shot dead, 
would object to being arrested and tried ? Would he not much 
rather rejoice to live in a country where the police are so active 
and safety in consequence is so great? Only an absolute idiot 
would prefer a slack, happy-go-lucky State where the 
authorities would rather let murder go unavenged and 
unpunished than risk shocking the gimcrack sensibilities of 
possibly blameless but, owing to untoward circumstances, 
auspect individuals. 

The subjects of a hostile Power are alien enemies. That is 
the only test the authorities are able to apply. They cannot 
be supposed to call in the assistance of a palmist or a 
necromancer for analysing the secret reflections of the alien’s 
heart. If an alien is so fundamentally estranged from the 
country whereof he legally is a subject as to be virtually an 
enemy of that country, the law allows him to change his 
nationality. If he has neglected to make use of this oppor- 
tunity, he should bear the consequences of his neglect bravely, 
as becomes a man.—I am, Sir, &c., I. I. Branrs. 

Lausanne. 


(Our correspondent is not quite fair to Mr. Sedlak. We did 
not understand Mr. Sedlék to make any complaint whatever 
against the British authorities. He understood their position. 
He merely described the rude shock experienced by a man 
who had forgotten his legal status in his love for and con- 
fidence in the land of his adoption. We must remember that 
Mr. Sedlak, as a Czech, had no allegiance of the heart to the 
House of Hapsburg. They were to him, as to all Czechs, 
oppressors, not friends and protectors. He owed them no 
loyalty, and not unnaturally regarded himself as at heart a 
British citizen by adoption.—Ep. Spectator.] 








GERMANS IN BLOOD, BRITISH IN FEELING. 
{To tas Eprrom or tas “Srecrator.””] 

Srr,—In happier times, some years ago, we met in friendly 
intercourse many German families attracted to the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester by the facilities afforded for 
commerce. The German wives were devoted to England: 
they had no wish to return to live in Germany. The children 
were sent to English schools, and were almost aggressively 
English. We know that the mother is mainly responsible 
for the ideals adopted by her child. Mr. A. Pratt's letter 
in your issue of April 24th strikes a discordant note. One 
would like to know what the German wives in America think 
of the views he publishes. One German boy, a crack shot 
of Cambridge University, told his parents seven years ago 
that if there were war between England and Germany, he 
should fight for England. He and a brother, as well as 
other sons of German parents, have given their services to 
the Army of this country. Are the conditions in America 
different in toto?—I am, Sir, &c., Lionet B. WELts. 





LOQUACITY. 
[To tas Eprror or tas “Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—Your number for April 17th had a very interesting 
article on “ Loquacity.” The writer abounded in theory—it 
was not for him to encumber it with facts. May I give some 
facts out of my very limited experience? I have known 
personally and intimately these very clever men: (1) Smith, 
Clark; (2) Bowen, Grove, Otter. The first pair shone ia 
witty converse. When they met, as at the Ad Eundem, they 
had no rivalry—each stimulated and played up to the other. 
This pair were the very cleverest men I have met. Incidentally 
Smith was great as a mathematician, Clark as a scholar. Of 
the other three, Bowen was great both in witty converse and 
in good stories. Grove and Otter were greatest in stories, 
Grove from the manner of telling them, Otter from his 
power of inventing and improving. The last time I met 
Grove and Bowen we three dined together at the Reform. 
I, usually a terror of loquacity, was mostly silent from 
exquisite enjoyment. The last words of Grove were: (a) “ Mon 
Dieu, quel courage!” (6b) “ Mais, quelle mémoire!”—an old 
story, but the delightful French accent will never leave my 
memory. Bowen's were said on the steps of the club: “Si 
jeune et deja Polonais! Good night.” Otter was telling a 
racy story (all his own) in which the Duke of Wellington 
played a part. A Scotsman present proved the Duke was not 
there at that time. “Thank you, Sir,” said Otter, “for the 
correction. It was not the Duke, but Theodore Hook.” The 
Scot never knew why we all roared. Now, Sir, none of these 
five men was loquacious, a term of abuse which implies an 
element of boredom. Also none of them was shy. I have told 
my tale.—I am, Sir, &c., W.C. 5S. 





THE CHILDREN’S AID COMMITTEE. 
[To rus Epitor ov trax ‘Srectaros.”’] 

Srr,—May I call the attention of your readers to a concert to be 
given in aid of the above charity—which is in great need of funds 
to carry on ite work? Theaim of the Children’s Aid Committee 
is to find temporary homes for motherless children of our soldiers 
and sailors during the war, or where the mother is unable to look 
after her children through illness or some other cause. The 
Duchess of Somerset (who is Vice-President of the Committee) 
is kindly lending her house at 35 Grosvenor Square for the concert 
on May lilth at 3 p.m. The artists will include Miss Muriel 
Foster, Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Miss Marie Hall, Miss Hilda 
Trevelyan, and Mr. J. Campbell McInnes. Tickets at one guinea 
may be obtained from the Duchess of Somerset, or from the Hon. 
Secretary, 9 South Molton Street, W.—I am, Sir, &., M. 





ON BELGIUM. 


“Srecraror,” ] 


M. CAMMAERTS’S LECTURES 

(To tus Eprror or tux 

Srr,—May I call the attention of your readers to the series of 
advanced lectures in French on the history of Belgium by 
M. Emile Cammaerts, the distinguished Belgian poet and 
littérateur, which are being held at Queen’s College, Harley 
Street, W., on Wednesdays at 3 The first lecture was 
held last Wednesday; the dates and subjects of the remaining 
three are as follows: May 5th, “Les Grandes Communes Beles 


p.m. ? 


au Moyen Age”; May 12th, “La Belgique sous les Ducs de 
Bourgogne "; May 19th, “ La Belgique Moderne.” Tickets may be 
obtained from the Secretary, 43 Harley Street, W. Prices: 3s. 6d. 
per single lecture or 10s. 6d. for the course.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 


Fusili 


*,* Ersatrum.—We regret that in “ v's” letter published 


last week the word “ halfpenny ” was printed instead of the figures 


ls. 2d.) 
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THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Praesipent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orricrs: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 





The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address, 








THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 
Susscriptions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 


PREVIOUSLY 42 .ea¢4 £44 
ACKNOWLEDGED 3,016 16 O | H. L. Hutton wo 23 6 
I, ose eee wo. 2 2 0| A.J. W. (Venice)... 1 1 0 

H. Gaselee ... w~ 2 2 0;8.L.M. ats eo O10 O 

The President of Stanford-le-Hope .. O 5 O 
Magdalen, Oxford 2 2 0 ————“«— 

P. Williams ua a2oae £3,060 1 0 

Miss Onions wo wee 











NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, er are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such insiances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
ts considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication, 








POETRY. 





RUPERT BROOKE. 
(In Memoriam.) 
I NEVER knew you gave as all men know 
Twitter of mating birds, flutter of wings 
In April coverts, and the streams that flow— 
One of the happy voices of our Springs. 
A voice for ever stilled, a memory, 
Since you went eastward with the fighting ships, 
A hero of the great new Odyssey, 
And God has laid His finger on your lips. 
Moray Datrton, 








ART. 


——_—_»—_—_ 
THE ACADEMY. 


THERE is a strange irony in the fact that a picture which may 
go a long way to reconcile some of the most modern develop- 
ments of painting to unrevolutionary minds should be the 
work of a member of the Academy. This is, however, the 
case, though admirers of Mr. Clausen will not be surprised 
that his open mind and great ability should have borne this 
fruit. The firm ground under the feet of the generation who 
look to Cézanne for guidance might be briefly described as 
the belief that a picture is not a copy of Nature, but an act 
of creative imagination. But this must not be confused with 
the imagination which is only poetic. It is not the literary 
basis and label of a picture, but the creation of form, colour, 
and rhythmic composition, which, apart from associated ideas, 











stimulates and inspires the aesthetic faculty. But to give 
these qualities full play the painter must be at liberty to deal 
with Naturefreely. He must be untrammelled by the thought, 
“Is this true to fact?” To record what he sees is of no 
importance; to succeed in painting what he feels is for him 
the conquest of his world. There are no doubt many 
artists who can assent to this formula, and yet their 
work is not different from the ordinary fashion of their 
day. In what, therefore, does the particular outlook of the 
reformers of the present time consist? This question can 
best be answered here by study of Mr. Clausen’s picture, 
Renaissance (No. 143). The first thing that strikes us is that, 
whether it is seen from close by or afar off, it retains 
perfect clearness. There is no confusion, and at any distance 
there is complete lucidity of design. Look around and ask 
yourself what other picture is like it in this respect. This 
result is arrived at by simplification. Nothing but what is 
essential is represented, nothing that would impede the 
rhythmic structure is retained, nothing is put in for the sake 
of making an illusion of reality. The elaborate structure 
raised by the science of a generation of impressionist painters 
for the sake of representing Nature more closely is overthrown 
at a blow, and a purely aesthetic spirit prevails. We do not 
admire the picture because it reminds us of something we 
have seen, because it stimulates the memory of pleasant 
experiences, but because it arouses that special sense which 
we call aesthetic, and which is as distinctive as taste or 
hearing. The picture is an allegorical one, and is inspired 
by the catastrophe of Belgium. Under the great dome of the 
blue sky the ground is strewn with the ruins of a house. 
Lying on the ground is a woman, and near her a man dressed 
in black with an Order in his buttonhole. Sitting behind 
him is seen an old peasant. On one side is a willow-tree, 
shell-splintered. No harp is hung on it—for these people 
the tragedy is too great for even the remembrance of a song. 
But rising amidst the desolation is an undraped figure pointing 
to the ground, where in every space between the ruins spring 
up crocuses, some of which she triumphantly holds on high. 
It is the genius of the race, that race which in many fields of 
human activity led Europe in times past. But the noble 
spirit of the picture would have been ineffectual if the purely 
artistic inspiration had not gone hand in hand with it. 
Another thing should be noticed. It is that by departing 
from naturalistic methods it bas been possible to make us feel. 
If we turn our backs to Mr. Clausen’s work and look at Mr. 
Lavery’s on the opposite wall, we shall realize this. He too 
wants to impress us with the tragedy of the war, and to do so 
has painted The London Hospital, 1915 (No. 181). This picture 
no doubt represents the thing seen exactly. There is nothing 
here that might not be found on the focussing screen of a 
camera, but the result is strangely unimpressive. So it 
would be in life. The hospital ward, represented as it 
actually is, would in paint be no more emotional than it is in 
reality. The outward appearance of a great event is generally 
quite commonplace; paint it as it isand nothing will result. 
The fact is that the more perfectly Mr. Lavery has realized 
the visual impression, the less he succeeds in moving us; 
and Mr. Lavery’s technical power of painting what he sees 
is very great. Realism has been a deadening influence upon 
art; it is loosing its hold. If we are not to sink into 
formalism or prettiness, we must advance by some such path 
as Mr. Clausen points out. It is a path which has been trodden 
by some of the greatest of painters. Giotto first discovered 
it, and Piero della Francesca widened and smoothed it. We 
shall be wise if we walk in it again. ‘To do so is not to lose 
our freedom, for by this road we can scale new heights. 

Some of the same qualities which have been found in Mr. 
Clausen’s work appear in a beautiful landscape by Mr. Adrian 
Stokes, an Idyll (No. 416). He has conveyed the rapture of the 
sunny sky and the feeling that heaven has descended upon 
earth for a space. How has he done this? The birch-trees 
against the sky, the distant Alps, snowy and blue, the yellow 
withered grass, the deer, and the little child all partake of the 
rapture. Perhaps the secret is this. By their rhythmic 
arrangement and the reaction one on another the trees are no 
longer senseless things, but become like the personages im 
some early Italian sacra conversazione. It is tempting to 
work out this idea, and to see in the delicate birch-trees the 
gracious presences of the saints, while the solid mass of cypress 
on one side fills the part of the kneeling donor, At any rate, 
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Mr. Stokes has done something a great deal more than 
represent a bit. of Nature, and has done it by purely creative 
means. 

Mr. Sims is as perplexing and as disappointing as usual. 
He never seems quite to know what he wants. If only his 
power of creating beautiful things, such as his children, his 
skies, and his little glimpses of landscape, could be concentrated 
by some power of the spirit, how good the result would be! 
The sparks fly about, but the central fire is wanting. Mr. 
Hughes-Stanton is best in some of his small landscapes this 
year. The material of his large picture, Eskdale (No. 631), in 
spite of elaborate pains taken wiih it, has defied him, and 
remains a slice of Nature, not a picture. But among so many 
things that are gandy and shout to attract notice, such a 
work as Noonday, Equihen, France (No. 376) makes an effect 
by its distinction and sobriety. The same may also be said of 
Mr. Oliver Hall’s Oak Trees on the Edge of Coats Common 
(No. 482), and of Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s The Ochils (No. 336), 
Mr. Munniags shows a diverting power of portraying character, 
coupled with real artistic sense. In his Gipsy Group (No. 508) 
the characterization is not only in the figures, but in the pattern 
of the whole picture ; and though more involved, and therefore 
less striking, his Country Races (No. 727) has in it a charm- 
ing piece of painting in the head and neck of the white horse. 
Miss Clausen has painted a small portrait of distinction in 
No. 673; and it is a pleasure to share Little Red Riding 
Hood's surprise at the wolf in bed as Mrs. Adrian Stokes has 
enabled us to do. 

It is difficult to speak of the sculpture and the water-colours, 
they both seem so very unenterprising. When we think of 
what the New English Art Club can show in the way of water- 
colour, it ought to be possible to find something better than 
what we have here. Mr. Watson’s Allegory of the Imagination 
(No. 939), Mr. Ishibashi’s Sea Bream (No. 1,136), Mr. Sidney 
Moss's Rochester Castle (No. 1,182), and Miss Olive Smyth's 
The Two Sons of Zinghis Khan (No. 1,134) all claim attention, 
especially the last, which has a legendary feeling about it 
that is delightful. H. 8. 








BOOKS. 


—_——~—— 


THE AMERICAN VERSUS THE GERMAN VIEW 
OF THE WAR* 

We have often observed in these columns that some of the 
best and most powerful anti-German war literature comes 
to us from America. The American versus the German View 
of the War, by Dr. Morton Prince, is an excellent example 
of this fact. This pamphlet consists of two articles reprinted 
from the Boston Post, which examined and replied to the 
appeals of the German propagandists for American sympathy. 
In their writer’s belief, they also present the fundamental 
reasons why Americans refuse their sympathy to Germany. 

Though the whole pamphlet is good, we prefer to deal 
with the second part, which is in fact an analysis of the 
German policy of terrorism. Dr. Morton Prince is on very 
sure ground when he points out that it was not the German 
soldier who was responsible for the inhuman atrocities in 
Belgium and the laying waste of the cities and towns. “The 
responsibility lies wholly upon the men ‘higher up,’ upon the 
Government which ordered the policy and gave the commands.” 
The Government policy, he goes on to say, was “to overcome 
the resistance of the civilian population by a policy of 
terrorism.” That policy was publicly announced to the world 
through Proclamations “ issued by such commanding generals 
as von Buelow, von Emmich, von Boehn, von der Goltz, von 
Nieher, von Luetwitz, and Major Dieckmann.” At the very 
beginning of the war—ie., on August 4th and August 9th— 
two general Proclamations were issued announcing the German 
policy. If there were noresistance in Belgium, the population 
wonld be treated kindly; but “we will act severely on any 
attempt by the population to show resistance to the German 
troops or to do injury to the military interests.” Belgians 
“will have to choose.” Here is Dr. Morton Prince’s summary 
of the later Proclamations :— 


“On August 17th, a proclamation from the German viewpoint 
to the citizens of Hasselt announced: ‘In the case of civilians 
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shooting on the German army, a third of the male population 
will be shot” On August 22nd, a proclamation by von Buelow 
announced to citizens of Liége that: ‘It was with my consent 
that the general had the whole place (Andenne) burnt down and 
about 100 people shot,’ and that Liége woutd be treated in the 
same way if the inhabitants attacked the German troops. On 
August 25th, a proclamation by von Buelow announced to the 
citizens of Namur: (1) That citizens who did not betray the 
ee of Belgian and French soldiers wou!d be ‘condemned to 

rd labour for life,’ and that every such soldier found would ‘be 
immediately shot.’ (2) That any citizen who did not inform the 
authorities of the existence of any arms, powder or dynamite 
which he knew of would be shot. (3) That 10 hostages would be 
taken from ‘each street,’ and if there was any uprising in the street 
the corresponding ‘ten hostages will be shot.’ On August 27th, a 
proclamation by von Nieher notified the citizens of Wavre that if 
the balance of the war levy of $600,000 was not paid on Septem- 
ber ist, ‘the town of Wavre will be set on fire and destroyed,’ 
and ‘without distinction of persons, the innocent will suffer with 
the guilty.’ Some fifty houses were set on fire and hostages taken 
in reprisal for alleged but denied sniping. On September 8th, 
a@ proclamation by Major Dieckmann notified the citizens of 
Grivegnoes, of Beyne-Heusay, Bois lo Breux, and Fleron of a large 
number of acts and failure to act for which the penalty was death. 
Among these misdemeanours, some trivial, a failure to obey tho 
order ‘ hands up,’ and failure to inform the military commandant 
of the location of ‘quantities greater than 100 litres of petroleum, 
benzine, benzol, or any similar liquid,’ of which he had knowledge. 
(It followed that if an employee did not inform on his employer, 
or a friend upon a friend, he incurred death, and if he did, his 
employer or friend incurred death.) Persons held as hostages, 
when their relieving substitufes did not present themselves 
within twenty-four hours of the appointed time, incurred death, 
and also if the population of the communes did not remain ‘ quiet 
in any circumstances.’ On September 4th, a proclamation by von 
Boehn notified the inhabitants of Permonde to ‘ hoist the white 
flag immediately and to cease fight If you do not agree to 
this summons the town will be razed in » quarter of an hour by a 
very heavy bombardment.’ On October 5th, a proclamation by 
von der Goltz announced ;: ‘ In futare, the localities nearest to the 
place where similar acts (destruction of a railway line and tele- 
graph wires) take place will be punished without pity; it matters 
little whether they are accomplices or not. For this purpose hostages 
have been taken near the railway lines thus menaced,’ etc.” 


Dr. Prince next gives us evidence culled, not from what might 
be asserted to be the donbtful testimony of hysterical victims, 
but from the diaries of German soldiers—written evidence of 
the most damning kind. And here we may remind our readers 
that though written evidence is not accepted in a Court of 
Law when cited in the writer’s favour—be might have mann- 
factured it with a view to his own defence—written evidence 
against the writer’s interests is accepted. He would obviously 
not have manufactured it for his own condemnation. Further, 
the evidence of diaries found on prisoners or on dead bodies 
cannot in any case be open to the charge of having been 
manufactured with a view to subsequent inquiry. Here are 
some of the extracts given by Dr. Morton Prince :— 


“Langevillier, August 22nd. 

‘Village destroyed by the Eleventh Pioneer Battalion; three 
women hanged on trees.’'—(From a soldier’s diary.) 

‘Of the inhabitants, 8300 were shot. Those who survived the 
volley wero requisitioned as grave-diggers, The women were a 
sight, but it cannot be helped.’—(Private Schlauter of the Third 
Battery, Fourth Field Artillery, of the Guard.) 

Cirey, August 24th. 

‘In the night, incredible things have taken place; shops 
plundered, money stolen, violences. . . . Simply [sic] to make your 
hair stand on end.’—(From an officer's diary.) 

Dinant, August 25th, 

‘The Belgians, at Dinant on the Meuse, fired on our regiment 
from inside the houses. We shot everyone we could sev, or wo 
threw them out of the windows, women as weil as men. The 
bodies lay threo feet deep in the streets.'.—(From a soldier's 
diary.) 

August 26th. 

‘Tho charming village of the Gue d’Hossus, has, apparently, 
though innocent, been destroyed by fire. It seems that a cyclist 
fell down, which made his gun go off itself. He waqimmediately 
shot at. The male inhabitants were simply thrown into the flames, 
Let us hope that such horrors will not take place again. At 
Leppes, about 200 men were shot. There, an example was 
necessary ; it was unavoidable that some innocents should saffer ; 
but a proof of all suspicions of guilt ought to be required, so that 
such an indiscriminate shooting of all men might be controlled.’— 
(Diary of an officer of the 178th Regiment of Infantry, 12th Saxony 
Army Corps.) 

Laval-Morancy, August 2S/h, 
Confiscation of all provisions, bread, 


‘ Apparently a day of rest. 
Played piano, 


jam, wine, cigars; killed geese, chickens, etc. 
plundered fast !’—{ Diary of a soldier.) 
‘ We have thus destroyed eight houses with their inhabitants, 


In one house only, two men with their wives and a girl of eighteen, 
were stabbed with bayonets. I might have pitied the girl, for she 
had such an innocent way of looking at us, but it was impossible 


to do anything against the infuriated mob ; then, indeed, they are 
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no longer men, but brutes. We are now on our way to Sedan.’— 
(Last page of an unknown soldier’s notebook.) 
Rethel, September 8th. 
‘Unfortunately, discipline is getting looser and looser. Spirits, 
wine and plunder aro the order of the day.’—(From an officer's 


notebook.) 
September 8th, 1914. 

‘Tuesday, 8-9-14.—Reveille 5 am. Very violent fight in the 
woods. Artillery brought into action. Order to shoot down all 
Frenchmen, the wounded excepted, even if they offer to lay down 
their arms, because the French allowed us to come within a short 
distance, then took us by surprise with intense firing.’—(Last page 
JSrom a killed soldier's notebook.) ” 

Dr. Prince with great ability puts the final touch to his 
pamphlet by quoting from a book issued by the German 
General Staff entitled Usages of War on Land :— 

“In another passage the soldier is taught to guard himself 
against the danger of ‘sentimentality and flabby emotion’ of 
modern thought: ‘‘The danger can only be met by a thorough 
study of war itself. By steeping himself in military history an 
officer will be able to guard himself against excessive humani- 
tarian notions; it will teach him that certain severities are 
indispensable to war, nay more, that the only true humanity very 
often lies in a ruthless application of them.’ Was this the view- 
point from which, as described in the German soldiers’ diaries, 
they threw women as well as men out of the windows of the houses 
until the bodies lay piled three feet in the street, cast the ‘male 
inhabitants into the flames,’ stabbed the women in the homes with 
bayonets or hung them to the trees, shot down Frenchmen who 
offered to ‘lay down their arms '—acts that made even the hair of 
the German soldier ‘stand on end’? And was it with this passage 
from the text-book in mind that the Kaiser in 1900 instructed his 
troops embarking for China in the following words: ‘When you 
come into touch with the enemy, give no quarter, make no 
prisoners. A thousand years ago the Huns, under their King, 
Attila, made themselves a name which still lives in tradition. Do 
you likewise strike home, so that for a thousand years to come no 
Chinaman may ever again dare to look askance at a German’?” 


We shall not say anything as to the powerful and generous 
words which Dr. Prince uses about the bombardment of 
Scarborough, Whitby, and Hartlepool. We do not doubt 
that they will find a loud echo in the hearts of the majority 
of Americans, but we confess that they come too near home 
for us to maintain a judicial detachment in commenting on 
them. Dr. Prince ends a very striking pamphlet by o 
passage in which he shows that the so-called Intellectuals 
of Germany have prostituted their intellectual honesty to 
the cause of the Fatherland in order “to throw dust in the 
eyes of the public and gain the sympathy of the American 
people.” It would be impossible to find a more convincing 
and crushing, nay, annihilating, exposure of the German case 
than Dr. Morton Prince’s pamphlet. 





THE ROYAL CRUISING CLUB JOURNAL® 
Tae Cruising Club honoured itself last season in honouring 
Lord Brassey, a paladin among yachtsmen. Longer than 
most of us care to remember we have watched the comings 
and goings of the famous auxiliary steam yacht ‘Sunbeam,’ 
and have regarded her amateur master as the perfect type of 
the British cruising yachtsman. Now, at the age of seventy- 
eight, Lord Brassey has carried off the Cruising Club’s chief 
prize in competition with much younger men. Mr. Justice 
Channell has an extraordinarily difficult task every year in 
awarding the Cruising Club prizes, and in reading the logs of 
the latest cruises he must have been more puzzled than ever, 
He is often required to compare in his final analysis two 
totally different things and to say which is the more 
meritorious, although the merit in the two cases may have not 
a single point of contact. Here, on the one hand, for example, 
was Lord Brassey, who navigated a perfectly found yacht of 
five hundred and thirty-four tons to Bombay and back; and, 
on the other hand, was Mr. Stanley Williams, who sailed a 
cockleshell single-handed about the Bay of Biscay. No one 
would envy the judge his task, yet every one will be pleased 
that Lord Brassey’s “skill and enterprise” have been 
adjudged at his time of life worthy of the Cruising Club 
Challenge Cup. 

One point in particular in all Lord Brassey’s cruises 
deserves to be mentioned. He is a past-master at combining 
the forces of sail and steam. The present writer thinks it no 
exaggeration to say that the problem of combining them has 
never been scientifically worked out to its conclusion. When 
steam captured the Navy it came with a rush, and sails soon 
belonged only to small or obsolete ships. We may be sure 
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that if steam had been a less powerful instrument the inter. 
dependence of steam and sail would have been the subject of 
endless experiment and high mathematical thought. It is an 
interesting fact that on a small scale auxiliary motor-power ig 
likely to cause the problem to be tackled in a manner that a 
few years ago seemed to be impossible. Lord Brassey's coal. 
bill for his long cruise of eleven thousand miles might make 
a yacht-owner who relied entirely on steam weep with envy, 
From the Arabian coast to Bombay Lord Brassey steamed at 
half-speed with a full spread of canvas. Under steam along 
he could not have faced the north-east monsoon; under sail 
alone he would have sagged away to leeward and have fetched 
Colombo. It must have been one of the experiences of his 
life when on leaving Bombay he received the tribute of the 
Royal Yacht Club :— 

“At 3 p.m., the appointed hour, with exemplary punctuality, 

some fifty yachts, large and small, manned by the keen true- 
hearted yachtsmen of the Royal Yacht Club, weighed anchor off 
the Club-house and ran down to the ‘Sunbeam,’ formed in two 
lines, in perfect order. As they neared us the signal ‘farewell’ 
was displayed from every v in the flotilla. It was a moving 
scene, and an expression of regard for a veteran brother-yachts- 
man, who was much touched.” 
On the voyage home in the Gulf of Suez Lord Brassey was 
beating under steam and sail against a boisterous wind in the 
night when he nearly had a nasty accident. In going about 
the ship lost headway, and a sea struck the rudder and set the 
wheel spinning. Lord Brassey was caught, hurled into the 
air, and landed head downwards on the lee deck, All the hands 
were forward, and his call for help was not heard immediately. 
Fortunately he was not injured. 

Lord Brassey had drawn his crew from the Channel Islands 
and small Cornish fishing villages. Some of them had never 
served in a steamer before. One A.B. was over sixty-two 
years old, yet he went aloft with the youngest. It is good 
to read the words of affectionate pride with which Lord 
Brassey writes of these men. They wore indeed to him a 
band of brothers. And as to the opinion that British seamen 
are deteriorating, he will have none of it. Everything that he 
asked of his men was done. What more would you? Lord 
Brassey’s own simple words would look well as an epitaph, and 
they are true: “The ‘Sunbeam’ has been a happy ship; the 
authority patriarchal.” 

In awarding another of the Club’s prizes to Mr. Stanley 
Williams the judge had to decide whether Mr. Williams had, 
so to speak, disqualified himself by rashness. Enterprise is 
postulated for the winning of a prize, but where does enter- 
prise pass into recklessness? To reward mere recklessness 
would be to defeat the objects of the Club, which exists after 
all for the encouragement of sound seamanship. Year after 
year, as competition grows keener, and some achievement 
which “ goes one better” than that of the year before is pre- 
sumably necessary to win a prize, the puzzle for the judge 
becomes more delicate. He has awarded a prize to a member 
who cruised in the dangerous Bay of Biscay with the help of 
only two ladies. Now Mr. Stanley Williams has braved those 
waters alone in a six-ton yacht. Out of the thirty-six days 
of his cruise Mr. Williams spent about twenty-two nights at 
sea, sleeping while his vessel was hove-to. Once he was seta 
long way in an unexpected direction by a strong current. He 
had some difficulty in recognizing any landmarks in the 
morning, and if the weather had been thick he might have 
fallen into serious trouble. The rule which Mr. Justice 
Channell lays down for himself in deciding whether a cruise 
is culpably hazardous seems to be that he does not object to 
risks being deliberately accepted provided that there is a good 
sporting chance of their being surmounted by skill. He 
recognizes, in short, as legitimate risks those that can be 
overcome by a skilful seaman unless he happen to have ill- 
luck. That surely is a sound rule. 

Another prize-winner was Mr. D. M. Haig, who cruised in 
twelve-tonner, with the help of two other amateurs, to Brest 
and St. Nazaire. But it sometimes happens that the cruises 
adjudged the best do not provide such interesting episodes as 
less meritorious cruises. At all events, we found exceptionally 
good reading in the log of one of the non-prize-winners—Mr. 
G. H. P. Mublhauser, who, with the help of a friend, sailed 
his eight-tonner across the North Sea to Norway and back. 
Mr. Mublhauser could not place much confidence in his sextant, 
and probably would have felt just as happy if he had relied 
on “the three L’s”—the Lead, the Log, and the Look-out— 
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which, without other aids of science, bring hundreds of yachts- 
men through all their difficulties. After all, many professional 
skippers of small vessels are entirely without science. The 
resent writer was once told by a Ramsgate fisherman that 
bis father skippered a smack for years ail over the North 
Sea although he could not read. The father had been taught 
from boyhood the nature of the bed of the sea on the various 
fishing grounds, and by sounding with tallow on his lead he 
was always able to tell nearly enough where he was. Mr. 
Mublbauser describes how he fell in with bad weather on his 
return, and rode one night toasea anchor. A drogue, or sea 
anchor, is seldom carried by small smacks, yet it would be 
invaluable to them in their winter work. The late Captain 
Voss used to give demonstrations of sailing a ramshackle 
open boat through heavy rollers with the help of a drogue, 
which is a large cone-shaped canvas bucket. He would 
“capsize” the drogue with the tripping-line so that it bobbed 
along behind him on the surface. Then when he saw a 
threatening roller coming he would let the drogne fill and 
thus check the way on his boat. The boat, instead of 
being rushed forward and broaching to, would let the 
roller pass harmlessly underneath and burst a little way 
ahead. In this way he would smilingly sail through a sea 
in which, without a drogue, much more weatherly boats 
than his own could not possibly have lived. Professional 
fishermen would also do well to test the amateur cruiser’s 
dodge of attaching a heavy weight some way down the anchor 
chain. Most cases of dragging are due to the anchor being 
broken out by the repeated snubbing of the chain. But the 
weight on the chain prevents it from stretching taut before 
the vessel begins to drop into the trough of the next sea. By 
this device small vessels will ride out the strongest blow with 
rather undersized anchors. 

Tn conclusion, a word of congratulation is due to the Club 
on the high percentage of members who are now serving the 
country as Volunteers at sea. 





JOHN BROWN PATON.* 

Tue name of Dr. Paton of Nottingham is honoured by all 
students of social science, and all advocates of social service, 
as that of one of the most large hearted and wide minded of the 
Victorian pioneers. The education of the working classes, 
in the most comprehensive sense of the term, was the cause 
to which he devoted the energy and enthusiasm of a long life. 
He had, in his son’s words, “the synoptical and strategic 
mind,” and at the same time “the instinct for action.” He 
was “a seer of visions,” and yet the most practical of men. 
And by virtue of this double gift, combined with remarkable 
personal attractiveness and power of inspiring others, he 
achieved results which im their scope and far-reaching 
influence recall the activities of the great Lord Shaftesbury. 
He was forty years old when the Elementary Education Act of 
1870 was passed; and first came into public notice as the leader 
of Nonconformist opposition to the Nonconformist scheme for 
“secularizing” the Board Schools. It was characteristic of 
him that, while himself a Nonconformist by training and con- 
viction, he never confused the supposed advantage of his own 
party with the cause of religion. It was equally characteristic 
that he looked at facts rather than at phrases, and exposed 
with equal trenchancy the folly of the proposal of some of his 
brethren to let the Bible teach its own lesson, by reading it to 
ehildren “without note or comment,” and the folly of some 
Churchmen in denying the existence of any fundamental 
Christianity common to themselves and the Nonconformists. 
In 1902, when the “religious difficulty” came to the front 
again, the solution he proposed was that in every Voluntary 
School Bible teaching should be given three or four days in 
the week, and that on the other days the distinctive 
formularies of Churchmen and Nonconformists should be 
taught. What he disliked in Mr. Birrell’s Bill was the treat- 
ing of the religious lesson as “a detachable extra.” Party 
feeling, however, at this time ran too high for the voice of 
common-sense to make itself heard; and the question still 
remains over for settlement. 

After his first victory in 1870 in the region of elementary 
education, it was to the cause of the children after leaving 
school that he devoted his main energies. Following the lead 
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set by James Stuart, he started at Nottingham the first Exten- 
sion lectures for working men, and founded the first University 
College. Here he had the insight to perceive what so few 
Englishmen saw at the time, that what the working classes 
required was not only general cultivation, but the best tec!:nical 
and commercial training, adapted to their particular indust ries ; 
and this at Nottingham he provided. Evening classes followed, 
made as lively and attractive as possible, to bridge the 
perilous passage between childhood and manhood. The 
story of Paton's efforts to build this educational bridge, first 
by experiments at Nottingham, and then by public agitation, 
memorials to School Boards, and Bills in Parliament, until in 
1893 the scheme was adopted in Mr. Acland’s Code, forms 
one of the most inspiring chapters in the biography. In 
connexion with this problem of the adolescent should be 
mentioned Paton’s adaptation to this country of the 
Chautauqua Home Reading Circles, and also his Noncon- 
formist version of the Boys’ Brigade. He recognized the 
value of military drill for our undisciplined youth, in securing 
immediate obedience and alert attention; and he recognized 
the attractive force of the uniform and the brass band. Bat 
there were the pacificist brethren to be considered. So he 
enrolled his “Life Guards” only for ambulance work and 
life-saving from fire and drowning; and thus carried his scheme 
throngh. The endeavour by means of Social Institutes to 
give in a healthy form the recreation for mind and body which 
the public-houses at present supply, with notoriously unfor- 
tunate results, was another experiment that met with local 
success; but on a large scale it still waits for the awakening 
of the public conscience and intelligence. “The dominant 
factor of the problem,” said Paton, “is that throughout our 
country there is a vast industrial population who, tired with 
the day’s work, need and demand recreation, refreshment, and 
social fellowship. It is a natural, vital, human, social need 
which has to be met.” As long as we do not cater for this 
need, “‘ we may talk temperance till the crack of doom.” 

It is impossible in the course of a short review to give 
an account of the experiments in connexion with the land 
problem which Paton undertook by founding the “ English 
Land Colonization Society” and the “Agricultural Banks 
Association.” The impetus came from Miss Sutter’s book 
called A Colony of Mercy, which described what had been done 
to rescue the loafer in Westphalia by work upon the land, and 
the outcome was the purchase of a farm at Lingfield to train 
able-bodied men sent by the Poor Law Guardians in agricul- 
tural work. It must suffice to say that results were so satis- 
factory that a second farm was acquired at Starnthwaite, in 
Cumberland, and presently a third at Marple Dale, near 
Manchester. But Paton always protested against the Labour 
Colony being regarded as a panacea for all social maladies, 
and in a letter to Mr. Burns here given he lays down a 
careful statement of the various kinds of colony necessary 
for various classes of case and of the methods essential 
to their success. It is the justification of the large 
scale on which this biography is written that the social 
worker will find under each enterprise a clear and detailed 
statement of the problem it was intended to meet, and the 
principles which Paton conceived to underlie any possible 
solution of it as well as the fale of his own attempts. 

We have said nothing about Paton’s ministerial or 
literary work—he was at one time editor of the Contem- 
porary Review—but a word must be added in conclusion on 
the spirit which animated and directed and co-ordinated all 
these various activities. Dr. Paton had early in life been 
impressed by an idea, to which Immanuel Wichern gave the 
name of the Inner Mission, that all who bear the Christian 
name should realize that they are engaged in the great task 
of purifying the whole life of the community. Christianity to 
him, therefore, meant social reform on Christian principles; 
and it is an indication of the unity which he himself 
realized in all his manifold enterprises thut the pamphlets or 
leaflets issued in connexion with them were all published under 
the name of the “Inner Mission.” 





A DIALOGUE UPON STYLE.* 
Artists of every kind, and all those who are interested in 
the technical side of artistic creation, will never grow tired 
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of discussions upon the nature of style. The moment we 
begin to analyse the meaning of the word we find that it is 
used in many different senses; and even when we have clearly 
sorted these out, we find that the various qualities which we 
thus designate are so elusive and subtle as to escape any easy 
description. So the way lies open for endless arguments and 
dissertations, and each writer finds the subject a fruitful one, 
whatever may be his cast of mind—whether, for instance, he 
is tempted to write upon style with the analytical severity of 
the logician, or perhaps with the imaginative ardour of the 
poet. Mr. Sturge Moore approaches the matter in neither of 
these spirits in the dialogue which he calls Hark to These 
Three. His method of treating it is so completely individual 
that no single phrase could describe it. From our first glance 
at the little volume’s brown-paper cover, with its characteristic 
woodcut from the author’s own hand, we know that this will 
be so. But if we were bound to choose an epithet for Mr. 
Moore’s dialogue we should without hesitation call it “ dis- 
cursive.” His three characters—Cahil, the inquiring young 
novelist; Brown, the practicai solicitor; and Stanton, the 
elderly protagonist—pass in the course of their fifty pages of 
talk over an incredible variety of topics, from Mr. Redmond 
to Nijinsky, from the Parliament of the Chinese Republic to 
the Religious Tract Society, till we often forget completely 
what was their original theme. From time to time we catch 
at a sentence about style which passes like a straw down 
the swirling current of the argument: “ Any act, utterance, 
or report which we feel to be exquisitely appropriate to the 
conceived occasion, has style; it liberates sympathy and 
replenishes the soul.” Or again: “ The felicity of style is no 
symbol for any other sort of welfare. In murder, in despair, 
in rebellion against good, men have achieved style; and how 
many excellent intentions and well-meant efforts fail of it 
every day!” But it is rarely indeed that we come upon any- 
thing so definite. We seem to be wandering through a wood, 
in search of some half-remembered destination in its centre, 
and to be treading innumerable paths that are for ever leading 
us to nowhere in particular. And when we suddenly find 
ourselves out in the open once more we are left with an 
inevitable sense of dissatisfaction at a purposeless walk—till 
we remember how beautiful the scenery was upon the way, 
and how much the better we feel for our excursion. It must 
be confessed, in short, that there is not very much to be 
gleaned from Mr. Moore’s pages upon the subject of style, 
though they are filled with many entertaining, perspicacious, 
and true sayings upon numbers of other questions. He 
writes, moreover, delightfully, and, best of all, forces his 
readers to try to comb out their thoughts, if only in annoyance 
at finding his so sadly tangled. 





LILLI LEHMANN’S REMINISCENCES.* 
Music is the most international of the arts, and in virtue of 
that fact its great interpreters belong in a sense more to the 
world at large than great writers or painters. Few of them 
remain at home,and some are as familiar in New York and 
London as in Paris or Vienna. Hence it happily comes about 
that one can deal with such a volume as these reminiscences of 
Lilli Lehmann without any arriére pensée. Not only did her 
career end before the war, but there is not a word in these 
five hundred pages which breathes the slightest hostility or 
antagonism towards England. Onthe contrary, her references 
to London and her English friends are uniformly friendly. 

Apart from this fact, the narrative is of great interest, not 
merely from the light that it throws on the education of a 
serious artist, but as a revelation of a strong and aspiring 
character, and, perhaps above all, as a monument of filial 
piety. For the true heroine of the story is not Lilli Lehmann, 
but her mother, Marie Loew, opera singer and harp-player, 
who, after a brief but distinguished career, separated from a 
worthless husband and settled down at Prague as a teacher at 
the Conservatoire, and devoted her life to the training of her 
two gifted daughters. Marie Loew, who was descended from 
a wig-maker to the Prince-Bishop of Speyer, inherited her 
talent from an artistic father and a literary mother; the only 
mistake of her life was her marriage to an operatic tenor, who, 
for all his gifts and good looks, seems to have earned Hans 
von Biilow’s famous condemnation of the possessors of that 
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voice. His wife, however, was of entirely different clay; she 
had talent, capacity, industry, and devotion. She had known 
Wagner in his struggling days at Leipsic, Magdeburg, and 
Kénigsberg ; she had nothing but good to say of his first wife, 
and at Prague she conducted negotiations on his behalf with 
the opera authorities. She had sung and played for Spontini 
and Marschner, and her harp-playing had won the cordial 
appreciation of Spohr. But her character was finer than her 
talents: haud ignara mali miseris succurrere disco was her 
motto, for, while she never neglected her children, her 
hospitality and benevolence were unfailing. Her daughter 
gives a charming picture of this good woman, drudging night 
and day to make both ends meet, and yet always ready to 
help others :— 

“Mamma, in every case, repaid a thousandfold any kindness 
shown to us children by other persons. Gratitude was a virtue 
which she preached to us daily, and which she herself was glad to 
practise. But what I mean was that she was constantly giving, 
and that she taught us to look at every bonbon we received 
through a magnifying glass. ... There were pupils in plenty, but 
many of them were so poor that mamma had also to feed them ; 
they were chiefly impoverished musicians. . . . Horwitz of the 
Vienna Royal Opera, once her pupil, told me in 1904 that he would 
have died of starvation without her help. And Frau von L—, 
whose father was a Colonel in Prague, also told me how she was 
benefited by the cup of coffee which mamma gave her before or 
after her lessons, because her parents were in such straits.” 
Predestined to a musical career by musical talent which 
they inherited on both sides, her two daughters were her 
best pupils. But she was not content with giving them a 
first-rate musical training; she had them taught dancing 
and languages, and she looked jealously after their health 
—she was a first-rate housekeeper and cook. Long before 
they were out of their teens they were both active members 
of the private theatre, known as the Schwestka Theatre, 
where in the “fifties” and “sixties” every singer and actor 
in Prague served an apprenticeship for the lyric or dramatic 
stage. They worked tremendously hard, though their work 
was child’s-play compared to the unremitting toil of their 
mother, and by the time she was seventeen Lilli Lehmann 
had already an extensive repertory and been twice asked in 
marriage. The picture she gives us of Prague in the fifteen 
years she spent there between 1853 and 1868 is deeply 
interesting, with its incisive portraits of many of the leading 
lights of the operatic world, with Lucca as bright particular 
star. Lilli Lehmann is never ungenerous to her brother or 
sister artists, and she confesses to a great admiration for Lucca; 
but she deals faithfully with their weaknesses, as, indeed, 
she does with those of her family, including herself. Force 
of character, energy, and industry were her great assets in 
her “path through life” which might well be described as 
per aspera ad astra. She had had a splendid training— 
physical, musical, and intellectual—but it is curious to learn 
that at the outset of her career the future Briinnhilde and 
Isolde was handicapped by the exceedingly small volume of 
her voice. She had to make her way up the ladder from small 
beginnings, but she never looked back. After her début at 
Prague she fulfilled engagements at Dantzic and Leipsie 
before entering on a fifteen years’ engagement at Berlin. 
Then followed her memorable participation in the inaugural 
performances at Bayreuth in 1876, and a series of engage 
ments in Stockholm, London, Dresden, Prague, and Vienna, 
two long and triumphant visits to America, further triumphs 
at Bayreuth in 1896, and ten years more of active work, 
culminating in the Mozart Festival at Salzburg in 1906. Even 
after this she fulfilled various star engagements, and in 1910 
was entrusted with the “production” of Don Juan and Dis 
Zauberflite at the next Festival, besides taking part in both 
operas. Her “opera répertoire” given on pp. 489-495 is # 
most remarkable document. The number of parts she has 
filled is one hundred and fourteen, and the composers repre- 
sented are forty-nine, including Auber, Beethoven, Bellini, 
Bizet, Cherubini, Delibes, Donizetti, Flotow, Gluck, Gold- 
mark, Gétz, Gounod, Halévy, Lortzing, Marschner, Méhul, 
Meyerbeer, Mozart, Nessler, Nicolai, Offenbach, Rossin, 
Rubinstein, Schumann, Spohr, Ambroise Thomas, Verdi, 
Wagner, and Weber. She has impersonated Carmen, the 
Queen in the Huguenots, Marzellina and Leonora in Fidelio; 
Zerlina, Susanna, the Countess, and the Queen of the Night 
(Mozart); the title réle in Offenbach’s Grand Duchess ; Gilda, 
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Leonora, and Violetta (Verdi) ; Elsa, Ortrud, Elizabeth, Venus, 
the first Rhine Maiden, Helmwiege, Fricka, Sieglinde, Briinn- 
hilde, and Isolde (Wagner). The present writer only saw her 
once—in Fidelio—but that was one of her greatest parte, and 
the impression was indelible. Her voice was of the quality 
and range known as a dramatic soprano, and in mere sensuous 
beauty was not exceptional. It was the combination of full 
control of completely adequate vocal resources with great 
dignity, intelligence, and entire absorption in her part that 
made her a great and satisfying artist. These reminiscences 
confirm and explain that impression by the evidence they 
afford of the strong, serious, and determined character, the 
self-criticism, and the indefatigable industry which she mani- 
fested throughout her long career. Her sincerity is above 
suspicion, for, if she does not shrink from criticizing her heroes, 
she docs not spare herself, and, while proud of her achieve- 
ments and services to art, frankly recognizes the defects of 
her qualities and the “ hardness” of her character. The result 
is a portrait of the author drawn by herself without flattery 
or any of the arts of prima-donna-dom, and incidentally a 
mine of information on the inner life of the opera house and 
the relations of composers, conductors, and singers. 





OUR TINY ENEMIES.* 

Tur Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, has turned his 
biological learning to useful account in a small book which 
gives an interesting popular description of the offensive little 
ereatures—bugs, fleas, lice, and so forth—which help to swell 
the discomforts, if mot the death-lists, of all campaigns. 
Some of them, indeed, are almost as destructive as German 
bullets. Plague is disseminated by fleas, and the tropical 
disease known as relapsing fever is transmitted from man to 
man by lice. But as a rule Dr. Shipley’s title is justified: 
they are only the minor horrors of war, though we can quite 
believe in the story of the officer who never blenched under 
the hottest fire, but was quite unmanned by his first intimate 
encounter with the “familiar beast to man” which “ signifies 
love”—according to Sir Hugh Evans in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. This phrase, by the way, which has been a puzzle 
to many commentators on Shakespeare, may possibly be 
explained by Dr. Shipley’s statement that uneducated folk in 
many parts of England still believe that the presence of lice on 
the person is a sign of productivity, and that, should they be 
removed, their hosts will become barren or sterile—a supersti- 
tion which in some country districts makes it difficult to cleanse 
the heads and bodies of primary-school children. Dr. Shipley 
gives some most valuable advice to the soldier, embodied in a 
series of rules by the strict observance of which, he tells us, 
a relative of his went through the whole of the South African 
War without ever becoming “‘verminous.” Though the subject 
is not a pleasant one, it is just now of great practical import- 
ance,and many officers will bless the experience of another 
South African veteran who discovered that dueting the clothes 
—especially the seams—and the person with flowers of sulphur 
was a certain preventative of ‘lice. We are grateful to Dr. 
Shipley for the element of gaiety which he introduces into his 
discussion of “the little animals which in times of Peace we 
politely ignore.” He refuses to join the ranks of those who 
are cast down by the terrible cost of the high and holy effort 
in which this country is now engaged, and the passage in which 
be tells us why he so refuses is undoubtedly the most quotable 
paragraph of his book :— 

“For more years than I care to remember,” he says, “ the spirit 
of Great Britain and of Ireland had been sombre, self-distrusting— 
we were till half a year ago far too ‘conscious of each other’s 
infirmities,’ but with the outbreak of the War everything changed. 
Our nearest relatives, our dearest friends, are dead, or dying, or 
wounded, or prisoners; but wo at home at once caught the spirit 
of those who have died or have suffered for us abroad, and we have 
kept and still keep a high heart. As Mrs. Aberdeen, the immortal 
*bedmaker’ at King’s College, Cambridge, said: But surely, Miss, 
the world being what it is, the longer one is able to laugh in it, the 
better. Mrs. Aberdeen spoke in times of Peace; but I feel that 


that indomitable old lady would have said the same in times of 
War.” 


We commend Dr. Shipley’s spirit, as well as his book, to the 
favourable notice of our readers. 








By A. E. Shipley, London; Smith, Elder, and 


* The Minor Horrors of War. 
Co, [is, 6d. net.] 








FICTION, 





TWO SINNERS.®* 

WE are not going to follow the precedent set by so many 
contemporary reviewers in dealing with new books by new 
authors and declare that Mrs. Ritchie's novel reminds one by 
turns, ¢.g., of Balzac and Maurus Jokai and Tchekov, that it 
is a work of consummate genius, a far better book than we 
deserve, and exhaust the gamut of eulogy in extravagant and 
irrelevant comparisons. It is enough for us to say that this 
is an extremely clever and interesting novel, and to state our 
reasons for arriving at this conclusion. First of all, then, the 
book is rich in surprises, and, as Sir James Paget once said, 
surprise is the great essential in recreation. It is not merely 
that one would never guess from the opening pages that the 
sequel would prove of such engrossing interest; it is that the 
characters reveal themselves gradually as the action proceeds 
and, as in real life, ail sorts of unexpected traits come to light. 
There are plenty of clever writers who label and describe their 
characters so exhaustively on their first introduction that we 
know all about them before they begin to open their mouths. 
Mrs. Ritchie avoids the mistake of providing the reader with 
dossiers of this sort: she tells us what is necessary but no 
more, leaving the rest to the dialogue and action. The result 
is that we find ourselves, again just asin real life, obliged to 
correct and revise our original estimate. Surprise and 
suspense are implicit in Mrs. Ritchie’s method, and they are 
potent instruments for enlisting and retaining the interest of 
the reader. But perhaps the most striking feature in the 
book is her use of humorous or grotesque surroundings to 
emphasize an essentially serious situation. The classic 
example of this juxtaposition of the tragic and the trivial is in 
the tremendous scene on the heath in the third act of King 
Lear between the old King unhinged by his sufferings, the 
Fool, and Edgar disguised as a madman. It is by the 
observance of this same law of contrast—though of course 
longo intervallo—that Mrs. Ritchie obtains her most striking 
results; as, for example, in the scene where the hero falls 
a prey to acute jealousy and the heroine to acute resent- 
ment, while their hostess is entirely preoccupied by her per- 
verted compassion for the discomfort of her ridiculous over- 
pampered lapdog. This clash of comedy and passion, which 
frequently recurs throughout the book, is one of its greatest 
attractions. 

As for the story itself, it is concerned with the fortunes of 
three sisters, of good family but in reduced circumstances, 
living in lodgings at Brighton. The youngest, Stella, the 
beauty, is stupid, amiable, and self-centred. Ursula, the eldest, 
a plain, faded woman of forty, is a real saint, devoted to 
domestic duties and good works, and supported in all trials 
by an invincible faith. What was once said of a real per- 
sonage, Lord Shaftesbury, the great Victorian philanthropist, 
“If there is a Seventh Heaven he must be there,” might well 
be said of this imaginary character at the close of her sad 
but heroic life. Maud, the remaining sister, is of mixed clay; 
distinguished in appearance, witty in speech, fastidious in her 
judgment, and yet moved by worldly ambition. She has no 
religious difficulties, for she has no religion, but she is 
impatient of her lot, and resolves to marry—for his wealth—a 
man whom she does not love just before meeting for the first 
time another man who possesses the qualities which appeal! to 
her—distinction of mindand charm of manner. Major Kames, 
on the other hand, betrayed his bourgeois origin in his appear- 
ance, but he was no negligible suitor. He was manly, robust, 
exuberant, humorous, sceptical, racy of speech, and, by 
way of a curious set-off, an artistic and magnetic singer. Yet 
with all his gifts he jarred on Mand by his abrupt ways, bis 
“caressing, domineering appropriation,” and the frankness of 
his criticisms. So they drift into estrangement, while the 
other man marries the younger sister, and the saint, who has 
worn herself out with good works and self-denial, dies only a 
few hours before Maud’s return from abroad, after being 
tended in the last days of her life with exquisite delicacy and 
consideration by Major Kames. Thus Maud has to add 
to the misery of remorse for deserting her sister the 
humiliation of having completely misread and misjudged her 
lover. Ursula’s diary, which reveals the full nobility of ber 


° Two Sinners, By Mrs, David G. Ritchie, London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co. [6s.J 
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character and the chivalry of Major Kames, is a profoundly 
touching document, and its effect on Maud, who discovers it 
after her sister’s death, is for the moment overwhelming. 
But she is rudely awakened from her stupor by the news of 
a serious accident to her lover. For the sequel we must refer 
readers to the book itself. We may note two further points. 
The first is the part played in the story by Lady Broughton, an 
eccentric old lady, infatuated about a singularly cantankerous 
dog, whom she regards as a familiar spirit or oracle. Lady 
Broughton is, in fact, a sort of idiot chorus, the burden of 
whose comment is, “‘ What would Kiddie think of it?” The 
second point is the discretion shown in the influence ascribed 
to the male good genius of the plot, an Anglican priest, who 
brings comfort to the two “sinners” without any conscious 
effort to edify or convert them. It may be objected that 
some of the incidents are somewhat artificially contrived. 
But with all deductions, this is a remarkable, an uncommon, 
and a brilliant novel. 


A Lover’s Tale. By Maurice Hewlett. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co. 6s.)—We are somewhat bewildered by A Lover's Tale, 
which is, according to an author’s note, a free adaptation of 
a genuine but little-known saga, and which seems in some 
respects to be a reversion to Mr. Hewlett’s earlier work, and 
to the romantic writing of The Forest Lovers. Although the 
writer would have us fix our attention on the actual adventures 
of Cormac and Stangerd, we have an uncomfortable feeling 
that he is all the time laughing at us, that he has simply 
dressed up afresh the most familiar figures, and is waiting to 
see whether we are taken in: we suspect that we have often 
met Cormac in the guise of the passionate lover who degenerates 
into a domestic and irritable husband, that Stangerd is merely 
a flirt, and Dalla the ever-wonderful figure of the mother who 
understands her boy better than he -understands himself. 
Perhaps we are self-conscious, and Mr. Hewlett has been 
perfectly sincere in this brave conception of types, of the 
eternal masculine and feminine; at all events, the style of 
the book is interesting. There is in it no attempt at 
passion: it is absolutely flat, like a wail painting, broad and 
strong of outline, independent of light and shade, possessing 
that freedom from niggling which is, characteristic of old 
sagas. 

The Splendid Blackguard. By Roger Pocock. (Jobn 
Murray. 6s.)}—Mr. Pocock makes it very difficult for us to 
enjoy his book. He is deliberately affected, as a humorist he 
is often a poseur, sometimes he talks wildly and with evident 
insincerity, as when he declares that “the temple is pro- 
faned by all who buy and sell us into wedlock, but most of all 
by the Respectable, who bind us with chains most grievous to 
be borne, and, where Christ gave us the one commandment, 
‘Love,’ dare to forbid the banns.” And his style is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to follow, much condensed, yet uncertain 
of itself, and vague in beginning andend. Nevertheless, when 
we do succeed in penetrating to his real intention, there 
is much that is delightful in his work. The doings and adven- 
tures of the North-West Mounted Police, and of one José de 
la Mancha y O’Brien, alias Blackguard, have been wisely 
connected by the author into one somewhat rambling tale, 
instead of being isolated into short stories; and, as we grow 
familiar with the ways of the detachment, we become con- 
scious that here is a spirit of real romance, a true sense of 
humour, and, best of all, a masculine vigour which ousts all 
sentimentality, and lends genuine pathos and delicacy to the 
end of the book. Only we hope that in future work Mr. 
Pocock will cast off his affectations, his “list of characters,” 
and the forcing of his humour, to be his interesting and 
engaging self. 

READABLE Novets.—Marriage by Conquest. By Warwick 
Deeping. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—A costume comedy, full of 
delicacy and bappiness, with an admirable hero.— Yes. By 
Mary Agnes Hamilton. (William Heinemann. 68.)—Joan 
is a neurotic and exasperating young woman, but Miss 
Hamilton’s study in temperaments is, on the whole, interest- 
ing. The title of the book remains inexplicable-—Jean 
Paptiste. By J. E. Le Rossignol. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 





6s.)—This little story of French Canada has the air of a 
translation; its atmosphere is free and charming.——A Bride 
of the Plains. By Baroness Orezy. (Hutchinson and Co. 
6s.)—Baroness Orczy’s latest novel is a rather obvious 
Hungarian romance, written in her usual flowing style. 





——— 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


_.—— 
[Noties in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





The British and Foreign Bible Society (146 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.) are issuing a very convenient series of Testaments 
for the benefit of wounded soldiers. The little books, which 
are almost all of them of a size for the pocket, are bound in 
khaki and marked with a red cross. Perhaps even more 
attractive than the complete Testaments are the tiny volumes 
containing each one Gospel. The whole series is being dis- 
tributed free by the British and Foreign Bible Society, who 
are approaching officers in charge of all British hospitals— 
emergency as well as permanent—and offering to supply as 
many copies as are wanted. The scheme is excellent, and those 
in charge of V.A.D. and auxiliary hospitals will welcome the 
gift for those of their patients unprovided with Testaments. 
The books are to be issued to the wounded both of our own 
forces and those of the Allies, and prisoners of war will also 
be given them, 





War Booxs.—The third volume has now been published of 
Nelson’s History of the War, by Mr. John Buchan (T. Nelson 
and Sons, ls. net). It carries the narrative of the Western 
campaign from the battle of the Aisne to the fall of Antwerp, 
and in the Eastern campaign describes the first Russian 
advance upon Cracow, which occurred in the latter part of 
September. There are also chapters dealing with the naval 
operations and with the events which took place in various 
parts of Africa during the same period. The same high 
standard is maintained as in the earlier volumes.——News- 
paper readers will remember The French Official Review of the 
First Siz Months of the War which was issued to the Press 
some weeks ago through Reuter’s Agency. This has now been 
reprinted in book form (Constable and ©o., Is. net).—— 
Another interesting reprint is Eyewitness’s Narrative of the 
War (Edward Arnold, 1s. net). This contains the complete 
series of accounts issued by the Press Bureau from “an Eye- 
witness present with General Headquarters” from September 
till the end of March. 


Mr. L. Cecil Jane in The Interpretation of History (J. M. Dent 
and Sons, 5s. net), a book which was completed before the 
outbreak of war, seeks “ to discover some underlying factor in 
accordance with which history may be interpreted and the 
occurrence of all events explained.” This aim, the ambitious 
nature of which he himself confesses, he believes he has 
achieved in his theory of a conflict alike in individuals and 
States between the ideal of ‘‘ Universalism,” or complete sub- 
mission, and the ideal of “ Individualism,” or complete self- 
assertion. In the course of his book he passes rapidly through 
modern European history, showing in what way this conflict 
acted, and in an appendix discusses the present war and its 
probable results in the light of his theory. 








The new section of the Ozford English Dictionary (Oxford 
University Press, 5s.) covers the words from “Spring” to 
“Standard,” the first portion of it being by Dr. W. A. 
Craigie and the second by Dr. Henry Bradley. The most 
striking feature of this section, which contains in all two 
thousand one hundred and eighty-one words, is perhaps the 
large group of words beginning with “Squ.” These, as we 
learn from the preface, are characteristically English, and 
most of them do not occur outside our language. Many are 
imitations of a sound, and the effectiveness of such colloca- 
tions as “squash,” “squawk,” “squabble,” or “squeeze” is 
indisputable. 





The psychology of flags would be the subject for a curious 
essay. Those variously coloured oblong pieces of material 
which stir such passionate feelings in the human heart are 
surely not the least strange of the conventional symbols 
evolved by mankind. Mr. W. J. Gordon in Flags of the World 
(Frederick Warne and Co., 6s. net), while not going far into 
such speculations, gives a most admirable history of the 
different flags of the modern world, aided by a large number 
of excellent illustrations by Mr. W. J. Stokoe. Many English- 
men only know in the most general way the history of even 
their own national flag; and how many are aware of the 
evolution of the Stars and Stripes out of the flag of the East 
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India Company? A study of Mr. Gordon’s pages will be 
rewarded by the discovery of much curious historical informa- 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


AFFRON WALDEN "RESIDENTIAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR WOME 


WANTED, September :—(1) LECTURER in ~~~ Gusenerny, 
and ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. pe experience in 
teaching. (2) KINDERGARTEN LECTURER and TEACHER of BAND. 
WORK and DRAWING. Commencing Salary ef both posts for experienced 
and a suitably qualified cantiinaes 2100, with board, lodging, 
laundry, and fentenen—ti Apply PR: PRINCIPAL. 


Bis KENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNCIL GIRLS’ SECONDARY sCHOOL. 
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April, 1915. 
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whom they must be returned May, 1915. 


27th April, 1915. 
ARROGATE COLLBGE, YORESHIRE. 
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UEEN ETHELBURGA’S SCHOOL, HARROGATE. 
—WANTED, for September, (1) SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS; 
(2) NATURE STUDY MISTRESS. A second subject essential; Mathematics 


or Science desirable. Degree or equivalent necessary in both cases, Resi- | 


dent salary according to qualifications.- —Apply HE AD-M ISTRESS, 
LECTURES, &c. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor : The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28th, 1915. 

The College provides a general education for Students up to the age of 18, 
as wellas Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 

For particulars of the oy as well as of the School preparatory to the 
College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Teale), apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. 
LEWER, B.A., 43and 45 Harley Street, W., from whom information may also be 
obtained as to the College Hostel in which Students may reside. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Kecoguized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS,—Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £50 
to £60, and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years at 
the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 
June 28th to July 3rd, 1915. Names must be entered before May 29th, 1915, 

The College prepares Women Students for London Degrees. Inclusive fee, 
£100 a year.—For forms of Entry and further particulars apply to the SECRE- 
‘TARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


7“. CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secon Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers, The Course includes pre tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Shecey and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University, mple opportunity is o- for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjectsin schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in Jan andin September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to ifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


OCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
he 22 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON. 
‘The Society offers to send a speaker free of charge to Literary Societies, 
Leaguo Meetings, &c. 


eoEsat EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 

Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. 

Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 

concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 

pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 

(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Illus- 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 2 or 3 pupila. Back- 

ward or delicate boys (14 to 17) preferred. Beautiful country, large —— 

French and German. University Entrance and other Prelimiuary Examina- 
tions. Home life; efficient supervision. 


| ACKWARD BOYS RECEIVED for EDUCATION. 


Unique System of Mental Treatment. Individual attention, Consulting 
Rooms 30 New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, London, W. 


Address, Mr. E. Grierson, Acomb House, Bedford. 


IGH-CLASS FRENCH FINISHING SCHOOL.—Two 

Parisian Ladies (Diplomées) receive Six Boarders in their well-equipped 

house in Kensington. French only spoken. Lectures on Literature and Art. 

Highest references. Term begins May 3rd.—Address “R, F.,"" c/o Paton's, 
143 Cannon Street, E.C. 


N ARCHITECT (Eton and Cambridge) retired to country, 
offers board and individual tuition to a PUPIL entering the profession 
seriously. Good house in pleasant surroundi Golf, &.—For terms, 
sees E, M. 8, PILKINGTON, Dale House, Cawthorne, Barnsley, York- 
shire. 


WO GIRLS could be received in Country Vicarage 
(Shropshire) to share education with Vicar’s own daughters (8 and 14). 
Charming neighbourhood and exceptional educational facilities, Tennis, 
croquet, driving, &e, 120 —— each inclusive.—Box No. 729, The Spegtator, 
1 Well:ngton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 

' years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 

Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Lan . New 

Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
ee canawe of = ee —“ East 4 y agp pay —- 
ize in Lan, ” i , &c. 

Very healthy life, pOORESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. ee Ne 















































ospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
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CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A,, London, 
Founded 1830, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


Og tte ay SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls, 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thorough) 
ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Prineipaly 
fiss A, MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate, 

Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


 arcaasies HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES, 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


TNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Heap-Mistress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Moderg 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
BRACING AIR FROM DOWNS AND SEA, 
Special care given to individual development, Pupils prepared for the 
Universities. 
A Junior House will be opened on May 7th. 


wT. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 

HAMMERSMITH, W.—The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOUNDA. 
TLON SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
THURSDAY, July 6th, 7th, and 8th. These Scholarships exempt the Holders 
from pe of Tuition Fees.—Application should be made to the HIGH 
MISTRESS at the School, The last day for the registration of Candidates 























» will be Monday, June 28th. 





PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten. 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 
66 guineas a year. 
IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET,— ‘htful Home School, 
with thorough education forGentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge ofChil- 
dren with ntsabroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house4 mins.from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
ench, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
ood and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; ses 
athing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 


| Picalachesttartal SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 
SUMMER TERM will begin on Thursday, May 6th. 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo, 


T FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Temporary Address—MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIBE, 


Head-Mistress—Miss L, SILCOX. 
Summer Term began April 22nd and will terminate July 15th. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER- 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOB BOYS AND 
GIBLS.—President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C, 
Head-Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding-house: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House-Mistress: Miss 
ARBUTHNOT LANE, Term began THURSDAY, April 29th. The Hoead- 
Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on April 27th and 28th, The 
Secretary will be at the School from 3.30 to 4.30 from April 22nd to 28th, 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING OOLLEGE 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Princi 
A. ALEXANDER, F.RB.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic — 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Phy 
Education. Health Students received in residence. i i 





























su ision, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this Cone S become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
hools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Edu a 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Mas: , Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


M OUNTHUORST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
ey a es —, FOR ye ia ee 
Languages, L ure, an ic specialities. Care attention given 
health and the develop t of character. Pupils prepared for advanced 
examinations. Excellent results, Good en and field for games. References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B 
Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 
mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters. Games, 
riding, swimming. Through express trains to London and the North.— 
Principals: The Misses SALES. 


QT. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. — The 
Council offer in July, 1915, THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
value of £60, £40, and £20 respectively, tenable for four years, at St. nards 
School, by girls whose parents are unable to pay the full school fees, Preference 
will be given to daughters of professional men or of officers of H.M. Service.— 
Particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School, 
HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Every facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 
Qesteoll, Entive charge of Ht ~— abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 
































(j SEEN War SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head. Mistresses { a ohm M.A. 


Good modern education ; country life. New buildings; ° : 
Healthy situation; high positio ~~ lings; grounds of 12 acres. 


m. Fees from 00 guineas, 








| > hemmnahamrenes OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
larship, available for thees peara, ou application to Principal. 
e 
eae “GUMMEB TERM ends July 28th, 
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34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
—_—- (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, boxset. 
Head-Mistrese, Miss A. Gramnerr Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hint, M.A. 
Board and ‘Tuition, £60 a year, 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestie Science is taken. 
Separate premises. Fees £60, 
Couneil will consider favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILHAM FOKD SCHCOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. 1. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 5S. H. McCans 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing tor the University. 


() Feisspaes aes CHUDL EA EASTBOURNE— 
Co 











Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

ege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School. 

Large Playing-fields and Kink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
ac. Summer Term begins Thursday, May 6th, 1915. 


Oz LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women, Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
and Flowers, Full theoretical instruction. Botany by B.Sc. In 1914 B.H.S, 
Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 








oes SCHOOL.—FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 
£70 to £25, and some House Exhibitions, are offered for Competition. 
Examination on June Ist and 2nd in London and Sedbergh. FIVE 
EXHIBITIONS of HONOUR, value £75 each, are offered to sons of Officers 
and others fallen in Active Service in the War.—For details apply to the 
BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Yorks, 


UGBY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Qualifying Examination at Candidate’s School will take place on 
Monday, May 3ist. Final Examination at RUGBY will = on Tuesday, 
June 8th.—Particulars from The SECRETARY. Candidates for Scholarships 
at Winchester or Eton are excused the Qualifying Examination and willattend 
at Bugby for the tinal only. 


UGBY SCHOOL.—An ARTHUR PERCIVAL 

SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £40 a year has been founded in memory 

ef Lieut.-Col. Arthur Jex-Blake Percival, 5th Fusiliers, D.S.O., Officer of the 

Legion of Honour (O.R.), who was killed in action near Ypres on October Sist, 

1914. It is open to sons of British Officers in the service of the King, and is 

offered in addition to those already offered for competition in May, 1915.— 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY, 





URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 l4s, ("4 
Guineas), will begin at 9a.m.on TUESDAY, JUNE Ist. Candidates must be 
under 15 on September 2ist, 1915, Application Forms to be filled up and sent 
to the CHAPTER CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before May 17th.— 
For further particulars apply to Rev. RB. D, BUDWORTH, Head-Master, 
School House, Durham. 


St EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


7 oc FEA 5 H O O L. 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWN'IREER, B.A, 

Furr Particutars anp Corins oF Tue PRosPECTUS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
tax HEAD-MASTER, Boornam Scnoor, Yor. 
OYAL NAVAL CADEISHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 
Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nomination required, Full particulars 
with copies of examination papers on application te JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
TION June 1, 2, and 3. Oue or two of £87, one of £60, five or more of 
£5), five or more of £20 (£21 for Day Boys), per annum, Faber Exhibition 
ef £12, for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Exhibi- 
tions, £25 to dis per annum, or Council Nominations, £12 per annum, may 
be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship. 
For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 540 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 





























CADETS, 
_____Head-Master, HV. PLUM, 3A, 
ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, 


8. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN.—The limited number of 
boys taken ensures individual tuition and careful training, with special 
regard for the characteristics and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 
home life, in the midst of very beautiful country. Dartmoor and the 
sea within easy reach. An equable and very healthy climate, 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
Examination Mey 18th, 19th, 20th. At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are vot already in the College, whether Senior 
er Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in 
Herefordshire. Also ARMY AND OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Some NOMINATIONS FOR SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per 
annum, are open for next term.—Apply to The BURSAR, The College, 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1915.—An Examination will be held 

at the School on June 3rd and 4th, 1915, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £3, and four or five 

OUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 

y Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 

are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Key. A. H. 
COOKE, Sc.D., Head-Masier, 





PINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Exiumnation will be held 
on June Sth, 0th, and )0th, 1915, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOLAR 
SHIPS, viz.: Two of £85 per annum,and Four or Five varying in amount 
from £60 to £30 per annum.—Apply to the Head-Master, Kev. HARRY W,. 
McKENZIE, before June Ist. 
I ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
FOUR or more SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition on 
July 13th, 14th, and 15th, reducing School Fees to £33 per annum,.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


I OVER COLLEGE.—Open Sebolarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sows of Clergy and Officers.— For further 
—, apply to the Head-Master, W. S. LEE, M.A., or to the 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 

held on June Ist and 2nd to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 

varying in value from £70 to £4 a year.—Full particulars on application to 
the HEAD-MASTER,. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys ander 14 on June Ist, 

1915, will be held on July 13th and following days.—Further information can 
be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Schoo! House, Sherborne, Dorset. 











LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 

to £100 a year. Also two Percival Scholarships and a SCHOLARSHIP for 

ARMY CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June. There are also some 

“War Exhibitions” for sons of Old Cliftonians.—Particulars from the 
SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viecount Cobham, 
Bead-Master, K. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromagrove. 


ASTBOURWN EB COLLEG E. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. FP. S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sens of Oticers and Clergy. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on JUNE 9th, 10th, and Lith. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Term began on Thursday, 22nd April, 1915, 
Head-Master—C, W, ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 

CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 2s, Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ‘ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderiey Edye. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Stix Months’ Coarse from 

any date. Excellent introductions given.—‘Telephone or write, THE 
THIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 Sonth Molton Street, W. 























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Syomoors Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 





information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
pusces Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 City. 


QcuH AND TUTORS 





CHOOLS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid ents in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
gpectuses and full particulars of KELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments, focholinng those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in England. 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
=. *Phone, write, or call, J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
‘annon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 

{HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 

Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and CO.,, 
86 Sackville Strect, Piccadilly, W. ‘Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1573. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 








SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO, 
$6 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDOB, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies whe sre looki for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERN ES in Private 
Families. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant’ 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association, 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers te 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore bees 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, ]1 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 8 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should le arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN, 
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MINHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smatler Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Pros ectuses: and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon, 








HOTELS, HYDRCS, &c. 











ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS,—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 
-acks, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
Sleeping ia Air Chalets (HEATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CUARGE), Scientitic Non- 
Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods, Department for Delicate Children, 


Medical references.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, 


ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 

Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor, Shady and 
sheltered garden. ‘Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables, 
Private Sitting-room if gg > CANTAB,” Middlecott, Lsing- 
ton, 8S. Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor. ‘Terms absolutely inclusive. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 














UMMER UNDERWEAR in all Textures may be bought 
b direct from the Makers, Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Any Garment 
returned shrunk will bereplaced. Our Book with latterns is Free, 


Write for one to-day to Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland, 








4 PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and cthers. 
‘4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specialiy erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 





Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


{OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S, Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. One killed 
in Spring means Scores less in Summer, Tins, Is. 3d., 2s, 3d., 4a, 6d,— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 








APPEALS. 





HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Ateany Memortat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parson: H.M, Tas Krva, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
aunuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able ty this scheme to aid the institution whilst recoiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
‘To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are neoded. 


Treasurer: Tue Eart ory Harrowry, Secretary: Goprrer Hi. Hamiror. 
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Be Comfortable 





VERY man has a right to be comfortable as regards his shoes; in 

fact, at this time of day, no man has a right to be uncomfortable, 

For Lotus are always at his service. Point by point, Lotus shoes 

have been improved, until now their fitting properties stand 

unrivalled. The latest step towards perfection is the introduction of a 

new width—EX. It is specially designed to suit that large number of 

men whose joint is proportionately larger than their other foot measure- 

ments, and who, consequently, have to wear shoes either too tight at the 

joint or too slack everywhere else. The shoe here illustrated and 

several other Lotus and Delta Nos. are made in this new width, which 
is only one of their many points of comfort. 


Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Delta and 
Lotus Shoes 





Lotus 22/6 


Pox Calf Shoe for men. To be 
obtained from agents everywhere 
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THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

CBVECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopico by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£8. a, 





2 s. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Tresidents ... ... 25 0 O] Mombers ... ... ss oe of 1010 O 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon, Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 
SE cn us as a es iC OO OE es es es ee SS 


‘he Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


SoS ————————————_— SS 











THOUGH SO NECESSARY, 


the Salt you eat at meals costs 
the least of anything on the table. 
So why not have the best— 


Cerebos Salt 
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MIXTURE 


V1 yor 2 ozs 
2/9 yor ‘lb tin 


CIGARETTES 


(VIRGINIA) 


20 for 9a 
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THE CITY EQUITABLE FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY L?. 


38 OLD JEWRY, E.C. 





Subscribed Capital 
£250,000 


For Fire Reinsurances 


GENERAL MANAGER & SECRETARY: 


E. G. MANSELL, 38 Old Jewry, E.C, 
“Registered Office) 


Telephone : City 1444. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Citequi.” 





THE BEST VALUE 





A Doctor’s Advice 





- +» and it would be a good thing to advise people to get 
a larger share of body-building material from the chief 
kinds of fish, cheese, and skimmed milk, and simply eat 
less meat. 

This advice was given at a food conference at the 
Institute of Hygiene recently by Dr. Robert Hutchinson, 
of the London Hospital. 

The nourishing and sustaining qualities of cheese are 
everywhere acknowledged. Food experts strongly urge 
that it should be eaten in larger quantities. 

One pound of cheese contains as much nourishment as 
three pounds of beef, and it is superior in food value to 
fish and eggs. 

There are, however, many people who find ordinary 
cheese indigestible. They should eat St. Ivel Lactic 
Cheese, which is very easy to digest. 

St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is delicious, soft, and of a 
delicate creamy consistency, with the flavour of a mild, 
perfect cheddar. 

The price has not been increased owing to the war, as 
in the case of most cheese. 

It can be obtained from leading grocers and dairymen 





everywhere at the usual price of 6}d. each, 


HOW URIC ACID 
WORKS. 


GOUTY DEVELOPMENT. 





Gout is latent in every human being by reason of the fact that 
uric acid, its primal cause, occurs naturally in every system. 
Thus it is that gouty suffering is the most prevalent of all 
maladies in this country; and why anyone escapes gout at all is 
because Nature, by means of the liver and kidneys, destroys and 
eliminates the noxious poison as soon as it is produced. 

A very slight cause, however, exposure to cold or damp, a chill, 
an accidental blow or kneck, even worry, mental distress, or a 
sudden shock, may result in the retention of the uric acid in the 
body to the detriment of the whole economy. 

It impedes the circulation and contaminates the blood. Tho 
results are seen in attacks of indigestion, with the distressing 
attendant symptoms of flatulence, acidity, heartburn, headache, 
and constipation. Scattered about here and there just under the 
skin may be seen little hard lumps, which are simply collections of 
solidified uric acid. 

Accompanying this early stage of gouty development a burning 
sensation in the skin with irritation is experienced, twinges of 
pain in the joints frequently occur, and there is a feeling of stiff- 
ness, pain, and tenderness in both joints and muscles. 

One of the most frequently occurring forms of gout is gonty 
eczema, the direct result of the burrowing of uric acid into the 
skin. There can be no more irritating or distressing ailment than 
gouty eczema, and, strangely enough, it often attacks persons 
apparently healthy and vigorous, 

Another, and perhaps the most familiar of all forms of gouty 
suffering, is that kmown as chronic or rheumatic gout, or 
rhenmatoid arthritis, when uric acid insinuates itself between the 
articulations, buries itself in the crevices, and invests the 
cartilages and ligaments of the joints, setting up pain, enlarge- 
ment, inflammation, and stiffness. Uric acid is the one common 
cause of all other forms of gout, whether they ap in gouty 

Kidney 


rheumatiam or lumbago, sciatica or neuritis, stone or 
RATIONAL TREATMENT OF GOUT. 


gravel. 

To overcome and expel uric acid naturally requires the assist- 
ance of an agent even stronger than the poison itself. Scientific 
research into the whole subject of urie acid solvents and 
eliminants, conducted for many years by an old-established firm 
of manufacturing chemists of the highest repute, resulted in the 
perfecting of Bishop’s Varalettes, a remedy acknowledged by the 
medical profession to be the most generally powerful solvents and 
eliminants of uric acid known. Bishop’s Varalettes are a reliable 
and successful remedy for gouty suffering, because their action is 
at once rational and scientific. When administered they are rapidly 
absorbed by the blood, and so are enabled to follow uric acid into 
its remotest hiding places. The poisonous acid is neutralized by 
the chemical action of Bishop’s Varalettes, the cement-like masses 
are softened and broken down, finally dissolved, and swept right 
out of the body. With this removal the nervous depression, the 
irritation, the low condition, and the pain, stiffness, and inflamma- 
tion pass away, and in their place come asense of the most grateful 
relief, and a raising of the whole tone of the system. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are perfectly safe. No harmful ingredient 
enters into their composition. They do not interfere with the 
normal action of any organ of the body. They are a preventive 
as well as a remedy, and prolonged use does not lessen their effect 
or produce any ill results. 


CHOICE OF DIET. 


Are you sure that you are making a wise choice of food? In 
other words, if you areeating and drinking only those foods and 
beverages which are known to be uric-acid-free? The number of 
such articles is sufficiently large to enable you to select a varied, 
tempting, and nourishing diet which shall be quite free from 
gout-provoking elements ; but you need the guidance of authori- 
tative information in selecting them, because popular opinions as 
to the suitability or otherwise of certain articles of food for 
gouty subjects are very often erroneous. 

Discrimination is practically all that is required in this respect. 
No self-sacrifice of any sort is necessary, for the number and 
variety of foods that the gouty may eat with impunity are sufli- 
ciently extensive to satisfy the most fastidious palate or the most 
exacting appetite. Confirmation of this welcome fact will be 
found in a booklet recently issued, which deals with the subject 
of gouty foods in an interesting and authoritative manner. 
Classified lists of foods are set forth, so that it may be seen at a 
glance what to eat and what to avoid. A section of this booklet is 
devoted to the discussion of uric acid disorders, their nature and 
treatment, and contains a mass of useful information of the 
greatest value to all who suffer from or are threatened by uric 
acid. A copy of the booklet will be sent post free by the sole 
makers of Bishep’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing 
Chemists (Est. 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. Please 
ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold in vials at Is., 2s., and 5s. (25 days’ 
treatment), or may be had direet from the sole makers, as above, 
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The 1915 Season at 
VICHY 


Open ist May 


Thermal Establishment — Casino. 
First-class Hotels and Pensions. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


just written :— 





Messrs. SOTHERAN have opencd a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADIL LY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall), 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London, Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 





OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Eleventh Ed; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1865; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1351; 
Browning’s Works, !7 Vols.; Jackson’s French Court; Handley Cross, 1854; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843; Hawbuck Grange, 1547; Plain or Ringlets, 
1858; Memoirs of Casanova; Lever’s Works.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, 
Birmingham. 


000 BOOKS WANTED. LISTS FREE. Highest 
@ De cash value given forsets of Standard Authors, First Editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Stevenson, Hardy, Meredith, Kipling, Geo. Moore; Books illus- 
trated by Alken, Leech, Cruikshank, Rowlandson; Early books on America 
and Australia. Entire libraries or smaller collections purchased to any 
amount.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Brigit Street, Birmingham, 








FOR THE 


BRITISH HORSES AT THE FRONT. 


THE B.S.P.C.A. FOND FOR SICK AND WOUNDED 
HORSES IS THE ONLY FUND AUTHORISED By 
THE ARMY COUNCIL TO HELP THE HORSES OF 
THE BRITISH ARMY. 

THE RS.P.C.A. HOSPITAL FOR 1,000 WOUNDED 
OR SICK HORSES HAS JUST BEEN OPENED. It 
is under the Army Veterinary Corps and now forms one 
of their base hospitals. 


With reference to this hospital THE INSPECTOR. 
GENERAL OF COMMUNICATIONS OVERSEAS has 


“T should like to inform you how very much we appre- 
ciate the valuable assistance the Society has rendered 
in the erection of a complete Veterinary Hospital for 
1,000 horses on the Lines of Communication, and for all 
the accessories which have been provided from time to 
time in aid of the Army Veterinary Service. 


“The Veterinary Hospital is now in full use, and the 
Society may rest assured that the splendid facilities for 
treatment which have been placed at the disposal of the 
State, and the extreme care and forethought which have 
been shown in providing the same, will bring the reward 
of an increased number of animals made serviceable to 
the State, and the alleviation of animal suffering under 
the trying conditions of War.” 


THE RS.P.C.A. FUND HAS BEEN ASKED TO 
BUILD ANOTHER HOSPITAL. 
THAT IS WHY WE ASK FOR YOUR RENEWED 


SUPPORT. 


All contributions (crossed Coutts and Co.) should be 


forwarded to :— 


E. G. FAIRHOLME (Hon. Sec. of the Fund), 
105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 


- —————— 





Seeley, Service @ Co Ltd 


Founded 1795 
RECOLLECTIONS. FRANK T. BULLEN. Net 108 62 


“Interesting from cover to cover.”—STANDARD. 


GEOLOGY OF TO-DAY. Prof. J. W. GREGORY, F.RS. Net 5s. 0d. 


* An ideal introduction to a fascinating science—the romance and reality of the earth most brilliantly 
and soundly presented.”’"—Globe, 


A CAMERA ACTRESS IN WILDS OF TOGOLAND. 
Miss M. GEHRTS. Not 12s. 6d. 


SUBMARINE ENGINEERING OF TO-DAY. 
C. W. DOMVILLE-FIFE. Net 5s. Od. 


THE ROMANCE OF SUBMARINE ENGINEERING. 
T. W. CORBIN, 6s. 0d. 


THE ROMANCE OF AERONAUTICS. c. Cc. TURNER. 5s. 04. 





CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO ACENTS. NO COMMISSION. 











By its new Act (1914) Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
as well as the 
CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 
are admissible to 
ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 
including the right to share in BONUSES, 





“Without-Profit’’ Policies, open to the General Public, at 
exceptionally low rates. 





Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. ini. 2's. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ight Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will befoundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found ve superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in Loadon and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriages 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIBIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John _Strect. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1890, 
Authorised and Issued Capital, 26,000,000, 


Paid-up Capital, 22,000,000. Reserve 
Fun £1,960,000. Together......... £3,960,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...... £4,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, £.0. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
ew Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods om 
terms which may be ascertained on application. m 


R. ANDERSON & CO, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C.. 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest possi 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Ge eahhebasene, &c., on application, 
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The Church Army in War-Time. 
bof The 


ANNUAL MEETING 


of the 
CHURCH ARMY 


will be held in the QUEEN’S HALL, Langham Place, W., 
(Sole Lessees, Chappell & Uo., Ltd.) 


on THURSDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, Gth May, at 3 o'clock. 


THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP TAYLOR SMITH 


(Chaplain-General to the Forces) will preside, 


supported by the Archbishop of Armagh, the Bishops of Birming- 
ham, Buckingham, Cork, Croydon, Hereford, St. Asaph, and 
St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich, Canon Edgar Sheppard, Viscount 
Clifden and F. E. McCormick-Goodhart, Esq. (Hon. Treasurers) 
the Right Hon. Sir W. E. Goschen (late H.M. Ambassador at 
Berlin), Prebendary Carlile (Founder and Hon. Chief Secretary), 
and many others. 


ORGAN RECITAL at 2.30 p.m, by 
Mr. Reginald Goss-Custard. 


EVERY FRIEND AND SUPPORTER of the Church Army is 
earnestly requested to be present. GIFTS in aid of the War 
Work will be most gratefully received, for announcement at the 
Meeting, from those unable to be present, and others. Cheques 
erossed “ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, Londor, W. 


A limited number cf RESERVED SEATS will be available, 
application for which should be made at once to Prebendary 
Carlile, as above. Tickets will be forwarded in strict order of 
priority of application. 





Central Church Committee for 
Defence and Instruction. 
The NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the 


GENERAL COMMITTEE will be held in the CHURCH 
HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, on FRIDAY AFTERNCON, May 7th, 1915. 








THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY will take the 
Chair at Three o’clock, 


Supported by, among others, the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, the 
Bishop of ST. DAVIDS, Lord ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M.P., 
Colonel Sir ARTHUR BOSCAWEN, M.P. 

Tn view of recent developments in connection with the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment question, the Committee hope to be favoured with a good attendance of 
those in sympathy with their work. 

Early application should be made to the Secretary for the necessary tickets 
of admission. 

Church House, Dean’s Yard, 

Westminster, April, 1915, 


PLEASE HELP THE 


FRENCH WOUNDED EMERCENCY FUND, 


WHICH PLEADS ron tus CAUSE or FRENCH MILITARY HOSPITALS. 
Presipest: The MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW, 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS : 

The COUNTESS OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, The LADY ROBERT 
CECIL, The LADY MERSEY, The LADY RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, 

Punds 1 ired, = yo ay h 1 
are urgently uired, also socks, pants, shirts, slippers, bandages, 
@tr-eushions, sheets and blanketa, gauze, oil silk, absorbent wool, waterpeoot 
, handkerchiefs, hot-water bottles, 
Hon. Treascrer: | Hon, Secretarr: 
The Hon, CYRIL RUSSELL. Miss EVELYN WYLD, 
34 Lowndes Square, London, 8.W. 
Banxerns: NATIONAL PROVINCIAL, 208 Piccadilly, 
Hon, Aupiton: J. 8. LEE, Esq. 
Pall particulars can be had from the Hon. Secretary on application. 


M. EMILE VANDERVELDE 


Will Speak at the 
SAVOY THEATRE, STRAND (by kind permission of Mr. H. B. Irving), 
at 3.350 pm., MONDAY, MAY 10th, on 
THE GREAT HOPES HE CHERISHES FOR THE 
FUTURE OF BELGIUM; 
And MISS MARIE BREMA has kindly consented 
to Recite M. Emile Cammaerts’ “CARILLON.” 
its to be divided between the Fund for Relieving THE URGENT NEEDS 
of the BELGIAN SOLDIERS now at the FRONT (Union of Committees, 
British Gifts for Belgians) and The Women’s Service Fund of the London 
Society of the N.U.W.S.S, 
Tickets, 10s. 6d. to 1s., obtainable from Miss P. Strachey, L.S.W.S., 58 Victoria 
Btreet, 3.W., or at the Savoy Theatre; and at Messrs. Keith Prowse’s and 
Messrs, Chappell’s Offices throughout London, 


T. MARTIN TILBY, 
Secretary. 








The Education of the Sons of 
Deceased Officers. 





An Appeal commended by 


LORD KITCHENER, 
SIR JOHN JELLICOE, 
SIR JOHN FRENCH. 


As you sean the Roll of Honour in your morning news- 
paper and glance down the names of the many gallant officers 
who have died fighting for their country, for you, and for all 
who are left behind, you are asked to remember especially the 
material loss that has befallen many officers’ wives with 
children to bring up and educate upon the most slender 
resources. 

These families have aclaim on you. That claim you can 
meet by giving your generous support to an appeal which is 
being strongly urged by Prince Alexander of Teck, on behalf 
of the beneficent work of the Imperial Service College, at 
Windsor. This unique institution has been carried on for 
many years by a Trust composed of officers of both Services 
for the education of the sons of their many fellow-officers who 
are of moderate or straitened means—the necessary funds 
having been provided by generous benefactors. Will you help 
Prince Alexander of Teck, who is now at the Front, to raise 
ample funds to continue and extend the beneficence of the 
College? No war charity could be more deserving of your 
generous and practical sympathy. As a rule officers are not 
rich men, and the applications that are being received show 
that many of them have left most inadequate provision for 
the education of their families. They joined the Services 
with the one thought of serving their country. It behoves all 
who can to see that the sons of those who have laid down 
their lives are not left without such an education as their 
fathers would have desired to give them. 

This appeal is supported by Field-Marshal Earl Kitchener, 
Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, and Field-Marshal Sir John French, 
who have written to the Council as follows :— 


War Office, 
W hitchall, 8.W., 
29th December, 1914. 
To the Council of the 
Imperial Service College, Windsor. 

I consider the work undertaken by the eueee Service 
College to be most valuable, and I sincerely hope that funds will 
be available to develop that work, and to provide for the education 
of the sons of officers who fall in the War. KITCHENER, 


H.M.S. Iron Duke, 
4th January, 1915. 
To the Council of the 
Imperial Service College, Windser. 

I feel sure that there are few more — objects for our 
support at the present time than the Imperial Service College. 
The provision of funds for the work of this College affords a 
means of giving an education to the sons of officers who _ in 
the War, and t know of no better way of recognizing the debt 
which the country owes to those who have given their lives for it, 

JOHN JELLICOE. 


Head Quarters, 
British Army, 
17th January, 1915. 
To the Council of the 
Imperial Service College, Windsor. 

The providing of funds for the education of the sons of officers 
who fall in the Wa risa work which has my whole-hearted support, 
Having been so closely associated with so many of these officers, 
it onl be my dearest wish that their children, in case of need, 
should benefit by the education provided by the Imperial Service 
College. J. D. P. FRENCH, FM. 


Donations may be sent to, and will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. S. Paget, 15 Dean’s 








Yard, Westminster. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 
THE ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES 


Translated into English rhyming verse by 
Professor GILBERT MURRAY. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net; Paper, 1s. net. [Just out. 





By toe Same Avurnor. 
The Stoic Philosophy. Cloth, 9d. net; Paper, 6d. net. 





THE HEALING OF NATIONS 
By EDWARD CARPENTER. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Second Edition, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, 2s. net. 


“Should be read by everyone who can appreciate sane and 
balanced thought on the subject which is racking men’s minds. 
Profoundly interesting. Well worth most careful attention.” 

— Observer. 

“ Will be studied eagerly by the very large number of people 
who prize the eloquent teaching of this humane and sincere 
thinker.”—Manchester Guardian. 


GERMAN CULTURE: 
PAST AND PRESENT. By E. BELFORT BAX. 
Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





“ Stands apart from other books on the subject. Mr. Bax is an 
able writer.”— Times. 


THE WAR AND THE BALKANS 
By NOEL BUXTON, M.P., and CHARLES R. BUXTON. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Ready on Monday. 





This book answers the questions which everyone to-day is asking 
about the Balkans. The authors have spent four months in the 
Balkan States since the outbreak of war. 





VILLAGE AND TOWN LIFE IN 
CHINA. By Y. K. LEONG, LL.B., B.Sc. (Econ.), and 
L. K. TAO, B.Sc. (Econ.). Introduction by L. T. Hosuovussz. 
Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
“ Makes fascinating reading. A great contribution to our know- 
ledge and understanding of this marvellous country and people.” 
—Pall Mall Gazetie. 


OUTLINES of INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. By Rear-Admiral CHARLES H. STOCKTON, 
U.S.N. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 

Admiral Stockton was the first representative of the United 

States at the London Naval Conference of 1909, and is the author 

of the “ United States Naval War Code.” 





TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS ON THE WAR 


NATIONALITY tx: WAR 


By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE (Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 
College). Conourzp Mars. Large Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Timzs.—“ It is interesting, well written, well constructed .. . its su 


programmes have an air of diplomatic authority, and a finishi 
realism is given to them by the many excellent mee” as Goh 


THE 


INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 


By L. CECIL JANE. Large Cr. 8vo. 65s. net. 


Patt Matt Gazerre.—“ A brilliant survey and review of mod 
. + He has a remarkably clear and brilliant style.” ern Europe, 








PRO PATRIA: A Book of Patriotic Verse, 
By WILFRID J. HALLIDAY. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 

This Anthology includes old ballads, poems by the great master 
poets of all times, and also contributions by modern authors as 
Swinsurneg, Rupyarp Kir.uine, Sir Henry Newsourt, Rosset 
Brivass, &c. 

Scorsmay.—* An able and comprehensive compilation of poems,” 





HERMAIA. a stuay in Comparative 
Esthetics. By COLIN McALPIN. Med. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
The plastic arts, poetry, and music are dealt with in detailed 
analysis, but it is to music that special attention has been drawn, 


Datty News anp Leaper.— His style is admirable, rich in happy and 
pungent phrasing. The book is both a wise and a brilliant contribution to the 
study of aesthetics.” 





A New Volume in the “ Channels of English Literature.” 


ESSAYISTS. By Prof. H. WALKER. Large Cr. 8vo. 5s. net, 
Sprectator.—" There can be no question as to the wide range of reading, the 
catholic taste, and the almost unfailing sympathy displayed in this volume, 
. . . It is a model of condensation, and as felicitous in illustration as it is sane 
in criticism.” 


THE HEART OF MENDIP 


By FRANCIS A. KNIGHT. [Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
A companion to the same Authors SEABOARD OF 
MENDIP. 


Acaprmy.—" A thoroughly attractive and welcome volume.”” 








A plea for the thorough and unbiassed investigation of 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
By CHAS. HERMAN LEA, Ssconp anv Revissp Epition, 
1s. net. Cloth, 2s. net. 

Times.—' A straightforward, reasoned defence and exposition of Christian 

Sci methods,” 





The ARCANA of FREEMASONRY 
By ALBERT CHURCHWARD, F.G.S., P.M., P.Z. LIllus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


“The author has formed the opinion that the mysteries of the 
Craft had their origin in Egypt. He gives many interesting 
details in support of his view. The book should claim the 
attention of the studious among the increasing brotherhood of 
the Craft.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 





FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
POLAND AND THE POLISH 


QUESTION. By NINIAN HILL. With Illustrations 
and a Map. 10s, 6d. net, 


The SECRET of HUMAN POWER. 


By HAYDN BROWN, M.D. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a HAPPY 


WOMAN. By an Anonymous Author. Crown 8yvo. 6s. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 














NEW NOVELS 
JOSEPH CONRAD'S 
c.sv, WITHIN THE TIDES ow 


Wortv.—" A wonderful specimen of beautiful writing and brilliant romance.” 


JEAN BAPTISTE. by J. E. LE ROSSIGNOL. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Eventne STaxparp.—"It is the most delightful tale of Canada that has 
been told for years.” 
FROM THE SHELF. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Times,—" Singularly delightful.” 


THE HOUSE IN THE DOWNS. by 1. B. 
MARRIOTT WATSON. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Szconp Epirtion. 


Aruenarum.—“ Stirring beyond even the wont of smuggling stories.” 


THE AWAKENING. By HENRY BORDEAUX, the 
Author of “The Fear of Living.” Cr. 8vo. 6s. [Ready shorily. 


By PAXTON HOLGAR. 
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THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S NEW BOOK. 


Types of Christian Saintiiness: Lectures 
delivered at Sion College, January, 1915. by 
the Very Rev. W. BR. INGE, D.D. Feap. 8vo. Paper covers, 
1s. net. Cloth, 2s. net, 


The Work of a Great Parish. By NINE 
PORTSEA MEN. Edited by the Rev. CYRIL F. GARBETT, 
M.A., Vicar. With a Preface by His Gracs ras ARCHBISHOP 
or York. Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 

“This fascinating book may be said io have been long overdue. 
For who has not wanted to know more of this most wonderful work, 
associated as it has been with the pa names of Jacob and Lang 
and Wilson? Now that the record sees the light it forms a book 
go interesting that it is well-nigh impossible to put it down, once 
opened.” —Bristol Diocesan Magazine, 

Eighteenth Century Nonconformity. 
By the Rev. J. HAY COLLIGAN, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

ConrEenTs:—The Fathers of Nonconformity—The Revolution 
Settlement—The Antinomian Controversy—Deism—The Salters’ 
Hall Controversy—The Moderate Calvinists—Philip Doddridge 
and His Friends—The Arian Movement—The Meeting Houses— 
The Academies—The Nonconformist Ministry—Liturgiology— 
Rymnology—Polity—Creeds and Catechisms—Subscription— 
Revival—Conclusion. 











European Entanglements since 1748. 
Chronologically arranged By HAWARD CHAMBERS. 





Crown 8vo. Ils. net, 

Life of George Washington. The Father 
of Modern Democracy. By the Very Rev. JAMES 
O’BOYLE, B.A. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CURATE.” 


The Graves at Kilmorna: A Story of the 
Fenian Rising of 1867 and After. By the Very 
Rev. CANON P. A. SHEEHAN, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Canon Sheehan could touch the heart by his pathos and win 
asmile by his humour, and both, Irish-like, are happily blended 
in this book.”—The Scotsman. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
Edited by HAROLD COX. 
APRIL, 1915. Price 6s. 
a MIDDLE EAST. By Sidney 
w. 


THE PROBLEM OF POLAND. 
By J. A. B. Marriott. 

THE NEW MECHANISM OF WAR. 
By H. F. Prevost Battersby. 

THE RULES OF MARITIME 
WARFARE, 

EMERGENCY MEASURES, By 
the Editor, 





No. 452. 

THE NEUTRALITY OF SWEDEN, 

MAGNA CARTA, By the Dean of 
Durham. 


ENGLAND'S TRADITION OF SEA 
POWER, By David Hannay. 
NATIONAL IDEALS: ENGLISH 
AND GERMAN. By A. D. Hall, 
SOME ASPECTS OF EMILE 
VERHAEREN. By Algar Thorold, 
MEXICO, By Percy F. Martin. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 














THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


MAY, 1918. Price 2s. 6d. net. 








VENIZELOS AND THE GREEK CRISIS 
By Dr. Ronald M. Burrows 


THE POPE AND THE BELLIGERENTS By Dr. E. J. Dillon 
THE RUSSIAN VODKA MONOPOLY By A.J. Sherwell, M.P. 
THE WAR AND AUSTRO-GERMAN FINANCE 


By Brougham Villiers 
THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 
By Sir George Toulmin, M.P. 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S NEUTRALITY: An American View 
By Lindsay Rogers 
FREE SERVICE OR CONSCRIPTION By Bernard Houghton 
CHURCHES, SECTS AND WARS By Rev. Dr. P. T. Forsyth 
ALCOHOL AND THE EMPIRE By Sir H. H. Johnston 
THE CENTRE OF THE WORLD By Rev. Canon Hichens 
THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL By Marion Phillips 
THE FIRST LORD ROTHSCHILD By T. H. 8. Escott 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
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Subscriptions only received by GorpoN aNp Gorton, Melbourne, 
Bydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Company, 
Dunedin; Surpson anp Wituiames, Christchurch; H. Barus 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; B. Spreceuzy, Auckland; and 
C. W. Riesr, Adelaide, 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY’S JUDGMENT. 


KIKUYU. 782 ARCHBISHOP 


OF CANTERBURY. 
Easter, 1915. 8vo. Sewed. 


ls. net. 


THE SERVICE KIPLING. 


Twenty-six volumes. 16mo. Blue cloth, 2s. 61. net per volume. 
rnin Tales from the Hills. | The Naulahka. 2 vols. 





vols, Many Inventions. 2 vols, 
Soldiers Three. 2 vols. The Day’s Work. 2 vols. 
Wee Willie Winkie. 2 vols. Kim. 2 vols. 
From Sea to Sea. 4 vols. Teaiies and Discoveries. 
2 vols. 


Life’s yey 2 vols, 
The Light that Failed. 2vols. | Actionsand Reactions. 2 vols, 


A History of Persia. | By ricut.-col. P. m. 
SYKES, C.M.G., C.LE., Author of “The Glory of the Shia 
World,” &c. With 7 Maps, 4 Plates in Colour and 170 in 
Black and White, and numerous Head-pieces. In 2 vols. 
8vo. £2 10s. net. 

Tar Guarpiuy.—" Alike in arrangement and expression it is lucidity itself, 
and the occasional ‘ purple patches” of literary and descriptive matter stand 
out as especially delightful reading. His artistic sense is apparent in the 
remarkably varied and interesting selection of subjects for illustration from 
many sources ; not a few of these are printed in colours, and reproduced with 
exceptional delicacy and skill. . . . Colonel Sykes has written a real book, and 
we close it with unfeigned regret.” 


VOLUME VI (Concluding the Work), NOW READY. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 
Illustrated Edition, Edited by Prof. C. H. Fimru, M.A. 
With 900 Illustrations, including 44 in Colour and Photo- 
gravure Portrait. In 6 vols. Super royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each. 

*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application, 
Datry News,.—“ This is a great edition of a great book. We do not know of 
any more nobly illustrated history in the English language.” 


Rabindranath Tagore. 4 Biographical 
Study. By ERNEST RHYS. Illustrated. Extra Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW STORY. 


The Sword of Youth. py sames nave 
ALLEN, Author of “The Choir Invisible,” &. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tae Westurnstsex Garerrz.—‘' Mr. James Lane Allen dedicates his new 
novel to the Soldier Youth of England. The compliment is his well-carned 
privilege. . . . His story is full of the charm of the Southern States. There 

—- rich beauty of the scene, and there are many little delicate, sensitive 
ches of nature.”’ 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A Famury Councr. 

Germany Hare: rrs Causes anv Mranixa, 

Prosiems or To-pa¥ anp TO-MORROW: 
% Drink anp tux Wark. By D. C. Lathbury. 
} Worx, Womens, anv Marniace. By Mrs, Archibald Colquhoun, 
(8) Tux Prosiem ov tus Discuancep So.prer, By Arthur Paterson 
Secretary of the Secial Welfare Association for London). 
WorDSWORTH AND THE By Professor A. V. Dicey. 
Tus Liszaagy oy THE University or Lovvar, By Paul Delannoy 
(Professor and Librarian of the University). 


By J. A. RB. Marriott. 
By Dr. Arthur Shadwell. 


Frances a¥yp Tae Varicar, By the Abbé Ernest Disonet. 
Waar is Waose wira Geaman Cunistianirr ? 

By the Right Rey. Bishop Frodsham. 
Loaio axp Scrunce, By id 8. Shelton. 


Tus Jarayese in Curna, By William Blane. 
PouitTicaL Bounpagies. ’ 
By Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich, K.C.M.G., K.C.1E., C.B. 
Impressions 1x Ausraia-HunGary. by BR 6. Nolan. 
Some Frexcu axnp Germax Sotprens ov Ficrios: (1) Faom Dumas ro 
Borpraux; (2) From Banay Lxxpon To Berer.term. 
By Lilian Rowland-Brown (Rowland Grey). 
Lovis ATORZE THE SECOND. By Sir James Yorall, M.P. 
*Tuae Wartcuer’ axp nis FeaTHereD Frienps. By Constance E. Mand. 
W. G. C. Giapstore. By ae Hon. Charles Masterman. 
Tae Hacue ayp oruen War Conventions 8 Srieir ano mm Paacrice. 
By Sir Thomas Barclay (Vice-President of the Institute of International Lai). 
Congrsronpence: ‘Seiy-arrorstep Statesmen.” J. 0. P, Bland, 
London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square. 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Buieania ayp Exrerte Dirtomacr. By Dr. EB. J. Dillon. 
Tae Prarorius Srixir. By Sidney Whitman. 

America: Tas Wan any THR Muisxxtum. By Arehibald Hurd, 

Tax Pantrriox or Asia Mrson, By J. B. Firth. 

Rovumasia's Artirups axkp Furure. By Politicus, 

Wuerz Russia Borpens Avsrnia. By the Bt. Hon. W. F. Bailey, C.B, 
Durcu Nevrrauirr. By En Vedette. 

Prussia aND THE Woman. By the Countess of Warwick, 

Duaenosis oF THE Enciisaman. By John Galsworthy. 

SumMEs zens. By Rabindranath 
Eveuise Music axp Gzueman Masrens. Isidore de Lara, 

Tue VarTicas axp THE Wan. By Richard 

Recevrtine anp Oncantzation For War. By L. G. Chiozza Money, M.P. 

A Peasant Poet's Love ov Nature. By the Rev. Canon V: 

East =~ West: A New Lise oF Cixgavace, By James Davenport 


pley. 
Beer ayp THe Revervs. By H. J. +] - 
Jupites oF Tae “ Fortsieutty.” By B. W. Mats, 

History oy tam Warn. Wira Mars. 

Cogggesroxspesce: Navat Pouicy. By Admiral Lord Charles 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 
WITH THE GERMAN ARMIES IN THE WEST 


By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. 


Translated from the Swedish by H. G. de WALTERSTORFF. 


400 pages, with over 100 Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches taken on the spot by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Ready May 6th. 
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IN GENTLEST GERMANY. 2, nun sveveno 


Translated from the Svengalese by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by GEORGE MORROW. 


Cr. 8vo. [Ready May llth. 














Illustrated paper wrapper. 1s. net. 





RUSSIAN REALITI ES. By JOHN H. HUBBACK. With 16 Illustrations and 


a Map. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


“... There is hardly a page upon which may not be found some record of a fact that a more careless visitor to Russia would 


have overlooked or misunderstood.”—Outlook. 





KITCHENER CHAPS. 


By A. NEIL LYONS. 


Cloth. Cr. 8vo. Is. net. 


«  .. The humour is irresistible. The book is most welcome.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 





MISCELLANEOUS NEW BOOKS 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 





MY SHRUBS 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. With 50 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. Demy 4to. 10s. net. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF EGYPT. By BARON DE KUSEL (BEY), 
sometime English Controller-General of Egyptian Customs. 


With 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
[Ready immediately. 








VENTURES IN THOUGHT 
By FRANCIS COUTTS, Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
* He is a lucid thinker. . . . This isa volume which many will like to have 


always near at hand to dip into and be mentally stirred up and refreshed.” 
—Pali Mall Gazette, 





THE STORY OF NAPOLEON'S 
DEATH MASK 


By G. L. pz St. M. WATSON. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


POEMS OF EMILE VERHAEREN 
Translated by ALMA STRETTEL. With a Biographical 
Introduction by the translator and a Portrait of the author 
specially drawn for this edition by JOHN SARGENT, R.A. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS 
A VAGABOND IN THE CAUCASUS 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. With Mlustrations and Maps. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s, net. 


CORNISH SAINTS AND SINNERS 


By J. HENRY HARRIS, With numerous Drawings by 
L. RAVEN HILL. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 











MRS. BARNET—ROBES 
By Mrs. C. 8S. PEEL, Author of “The Hat Shop.” 


“Clever, well observed, and well written, the story is throughout effective 
and interesting.”’—Scotsman, 


THE GOOD SOLDIER 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 


“This book is going to add enormously to Mr. Hueffer’s reputation asa 
novelist. Itis... an smeerey clever psychological study .. . it isa novel 
that is going to be read.” —Globe. 


THE TITAN 
By THEODORE DREISER, Author of “The Financier.” 


“* Perhaps the greatest praise that can be given to ‘The Titan’ is that i 
reads like biography. Cowperwood is a worthy addition to the gallery of 
American characters in fiction.””—Sunday Times, 


LOVE-BIRDS IN THE COCO-NUTS 
By PETER BLUNDELL, Author of “The Finger of 
Mr. Blee.” 


THE AUCTION MART 


By SYDNEY TREMAYNE. 


THE JEALOUS GODDESS 
By MADGE MEARS. [Ready immediately. 
NEW MUSICAL BOOKS _— o— 
LIVING MASTERS OF MUSIC SERIES. 


GRANVILLE BANTOCK 


By H. 0. ANDERTON. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. ne 


NATURE IN MUSIC, AND OTHER 
STUDIES IN TONE POETRY OF TO-DAY 
By LAWRENCE GILMAN. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


CARILLONS OF BELGIUM AND 


HOLLAND: Tower Music in the Low Countries 
By WILLIAM GORHAM RICE. With 32 Lllustrations 
Demy 8yo. 6s. net. 
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